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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_>—_ 


HE world has moved fast this week. On Sunday London 
received the intelligence that the Czar, after consulting 
his heir, his principal Ministers, General Ignatieff, and the 
Roumanian Government, had decided that the six months’ 
armistice could not be accepted, and the war must either 
go on, or Turkey grant a truce of six weeks and adminis- 
trative autonomy to the Provinces. On Tuesday it was 
known that Austria, on whose alliance the Cabinet had relied, 
had decided to remain neutral, demanding, if necessary, com- 
pensations in Turkish territory; and on Friday the Times 
announced that the British Cabinet, which had been hurriedly 
summoned for three o’clock on Thursday, would not declare war, 
would not send an army to Turkey, would not even summon Parlia- 
ment for an autumn Session. In other words, and speaking 
broadly, in one week Russia has decided to liberate the Christians of 
Turkey, and Europe has decided to leave the Ottomans to defend 
themselves by their own resources. Pending the decision, Tues- 
day and Wednesday were days of great excitement, especially on 
*Change, where Russian stocks fell seven per cent. in six hours, 
and ‘‘ Hungarians” became almost unsaleable, and every stock 
receded more or less, including Consols, which have declined since 
iast Friday more than two per cent. 











The resolution of the Emperor of Austria—the turning-point 
of the situation—has excited more surprise than it ought to have 
done. For weeks and months past a furious contest has been 
raging in the Hofburg between the Magyar party now in posses- 
sion of power, headed by Count Andrassy, and aided by the Ultra- 
montanes, and the ‘ Military party,” headed by the Archduke 
Albrecht, supported by the Slavs, and aided by Liberals like Herr 
Giskra. This party maintains that it is better for the Empire to 
increase to the south and east, than to risk the attachment of all 
Slavs by defending a race which has no hearty friends in Europe 
except the Magyars. . The contest was excessively close, and it 
was believed, we know, in Pesth, that the Magyars had won; but 
Francis Joseph still thinks of himself as Emperor rather than 
King, he is aware by cruel experience of his own want of military 
genius, and he finally decided not to risk all in order to obtain 
nothing. He has been loudly condemned for weakness, but it is 
difficult to see why a Hapsburg should send his subjects to be 
slaughtered in defence of a race whose highest military achievement 
was an attempt to take possession of Vienna. To fight Russia 
may be necessary one day, but to fight Russia in order that 
Ottoman Pashas may prosper was hardly an attractive prospect 
for an Emperor defeated in two great wars. 


All the Powers have during the week announced in one way 
or another that they are either neutral or favourable to Russia. 
Germany, after some delay, has finally rejected the proposal of 
@ six months’ armistice; Italy, probably prompted by a hint 
from Berlin, rejected it at once; and France has an- 


Nikita and his influence in- Albania, they may yet liberate the 
two provinces without which Leopold of Belgium declared that 
Greece could not be an independent country. 


The Government have decided, for the present at least, not to 
summon an autumn Session of Parliament, and the decision is 
apparently grounded on the resolve of the Cabinet to maintain 
the English neutrality. We have discussed this plea elsewhere, 
and explained our reason for thinking it a very bad one, consider- 
ing not only the very uncertain sound given out by the Govern- 
ment on the subject of the solution they would desire to attain, 
but the difference of opinion which seems to exist, and is 
so passionately expressed, as to the present wishes of the English 
people. Perhaps the truth is that whichever of the two parties 
is living in a fool’s paradise,—ours or theirs,—the Government 
might be equally unwilling to have it disturbed. If Mr. Gladstone 
has really been already deserted by the English people, and a 
panic about Russia has taken its place, the Government might be 
compelled to go to war,—for which they are not ready. If it be, 
on the contrary, the Conservatives who are living in a fool's para- 
dise, then the result of a clearing-up of ambiguities might be that 
Lord Beaconsfield and his Cabinet would be compelled to retire, 
and for that clearly they are not at all ready. 


The next stage of the war is difficult to anticipate, and depends 
a good deal upon the actual strength of Hobart Pasha’s fleet. Ifthe 
Russian Government is confident that this can be sunk or kept out 
of the way, it is probable that an army will land at Varna, when 
Eyoub Pasha must retreat in fear of a Sedan, but it is more likely 
that Russia will advance by land, and her army may even be called, 
in the first instance, the Army of Roumania. Of the capacity of 
Eyoub Pasha’s force to resist this new attack it is difficult to 
form an opinion, in the direct conflict of evidence. According to 
one account, that army is in high spirits, well provisioned, and 
only wondering why it is not at once led to Belgrade; while 
according to another, it is badly provisioned, suffering from 
dysentery, and out of heart at the weather, which has become 
cold and wet. The Arab contingents in particular are said to be 
suffering. Our impression, gathered from many sources, is that 
there is disease, and hunger too, in the camp before Alexinatz, but 
that the Regulars are fairly fed and fairly healthy, they having 
the power of endurance undoubtedly belonging to hereditary 
teetotallers. They are, however, far too few to resist a Russian 
army in addition to the Servian forces, and their retreat, from 
defective transport, will be most difficult. 


Mr. Forster publishes in the Times of Tuesday a short but 
unanswerable letter defending Russia for rejecting the six 
months’ armistice, and preferring the original English proposal of 
a six weeks’ armistice, and the concession of a distinct treaty-right 
to the Powers to interfere on behalf of the Christian subjects of 
the Porte. ‘The Ottoman Government rejected this demand 
when proposed by England, and now offers only a long 
armistice, ‘“‘during which she will show what she will do.” 

That is a very different thing, and amounts to a refusal to 
concede the one essential asked for. ‘* We ought not, therefore, 
to be surprised if Russia adheres to this proposal.” Mr. Forster, 





nounced, in diplomatic phrase, that she intends to main- 





moreover, maintains that the best hope for the safety of Turkey 
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is to accept this proposal promptly and at once. The time for | are falling like the leaves, and even like the leaves of this autumn, 


such acceptance is, we imagine, now past, as the Christians will 


no longer be satisfied with anything short of a definite autonomy | 
| not either Mr. Cohen or Mr. FitzJames Stephen add greatly to 


without Turkish garrisons, but according to the latest rumour, 
Lord Derby is pressing it once more. 


Mr. Hanbury, the Member for Tamworth, seems to be one of the 
least rational amongst the friends of the Turk and the British Cabi- 
net. In a speech at the Hanley Conservative Club on Tuesday even- 
ing, he declared that in his opinion ‘‘ the whole blame of this disturb- 
ance, and every drop of blood which might be shed if war should 


| 





be declared, must be ascribed to one irresponsible and jealous 
man, who was the enemy of his country, and whoalso, as he believed 
the result. would prove, was the enemy of himself,”—of course, 
meaning Mr. Gladstone. A crushing invective, no doubt, if Mr. 
Hanbury could crush any one. But after Lord Beaconsfield has 
tried his hand, and declared Mr. Gladstone worse than those who 
committed the atrocities, it sounds a little tame. All we can say 
is that Lord Beaconsfield, and Mr. Hanbury in his very humble 
way, are doing their very best to obtain for Mr. Gladstone the 
blessing on those whom men shall revile and persecute, and say 
all manner of evil against, falsely, for the sake of one whom we 
will not name here ; and that we sincerely believe Mr. Gladstone 
will obtain that blessing. The responsibility of the bloodshed 
will be on those who have sustained and excused the blood- 


shedders. 


At the same dinner Sir Charles Adderley made a remarkable 
speech, in which he declared that it was an advantage to a man in 
Parliament to be ‘‘ disparaged in the country,” and that this dis- 
paragement had helped him to carry his Merchant Shipping Bill ; 
and then he went on to say that he regarded the success of the 
present Premier as less due even to his own brilliant talents 
than to ‘‘ the mistakes and wretched tactics” of his opponents. 
As the low opinion formed in the Press of Sir Charles Adderley 
condueced to his Parliamentary victory, so the low opinion 
formed by Mr. Gladstone of Lord Beaconsfield’s Eastern policy 
was conducing to Lord Beaconsfield’s victory. If, then, the 
Press had thought Sir Charles Adderley a heaven-born Minister 
of trade and navigation, and Mr. Gladstone had admired pro- 
foundly Lord Beaconsfield’s policy on Turkey, the success of both 
would have been much less, even if it had not been turned into 
failure. Well, that is at least a very modest view, as it ascribes 
both these great Ministers’ achievements, not to any intrinsic ex- 
cellence in their proposals, but to the contentious spirit excited 
in their friends by the criticisms of their foes. We are disposed 
to think there may be something in the suggestion. At all events, 
any hypothesis which tends to exclude intrinsic excellence, from 
amongst the causes of the fayour conceded to the policy of Sir 
Charles Adderley and Lord Beaconsfield, has, at any rate, a 
plausible case for careful consideration. 


A remarkable letter in Wednesday’s Times, signed ‘‘A Con- 
stantinopolitan,”’shows how entirely erroneous was the strong state- 
ment-in Mr. Baring’s Report that it was to the absence of all regular 
troops in Bulgaria that the massacres must be ascribed, and that 
no sooner did the regulars come on the scene than the atrocities 
ceased. ‘ A Constantinopolitan ” shows from Sir Henry Elliot’s 
own despatches, as well as from letters written from Bulgaria and 
published at the time, that there were no less than 38,000 
regular troops massed in Philippopolis within three days of 
the outbreak of the disturbances ; that when, on the 9th May, 
Batak was destroyed, and when, on the 18th, Reschid Pasha 
with his troops destroyed the beautiful and wealthy village of 
Peroushtitza, the regular troops were already in great force in 
the province of Philippopolis, and were occupied in “heroically” 
scaling the intrenchments (three feet or four feet wide) of 
Otloukeuy, in discharging their guns upon large numbers of trem- 
bling men, in violating trembling women, and in destroying all 
the property they could find. Certainly the pleas offered by Mr. 
Baring in attenuation of the guilt of the Turkish Government 
in Bulgaria do not improve on a further acquaintance with them. 


Mr. Manisty, Q.C., has been appointed to the Judgeship in the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of Judicature rendered 
vacant by the death of Mr. Justice Quain. Butas the vacancy caused 
by Lord Blackburn’s elevation has not yet been filled up, and Mr. 
Justice Archibald—a Judge of great ability—is since dead, there 
are still two vacancies on the Bench of Judges to fill. The Judges 


which fall before they have given any sign of being in the sere 
and yellow phase. ‘Two really strong Judges are needed. Would 


the efficiency of the High Court ? 


The great hit of the Social Science Association this year at 
Liverpool has been the Rev. Mark Pattison’s trenchant and 
brilliant address on education, delivered yesterday week. On one 
part of that address we have made some remarks elsewhere, but 
may add here that not the least amusing portion of it wag 
the account of the University Bills of last Session and their 
manipulation in Parliament. He described, in language remind- 
ing us of the best speeches of Mr. Disraeli, his astonishment 
at finding the purpose of the University Bills,—a subject 
on which the Bills themselves were silent,—explained by the 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, Lord Salisbury, as being 
“the promotion of science and learning,” at the cost of the 
sinecures called Fellowships, Lord Salisbury had generally been 
the spokesman of the party which treats Science as synonymous 
with Atheism, and considers it its principal mission to eulogise 
‘‘character, property, respectability, patriotism, obedience to 
superiors, contentedness with our station,” and it was perplexing 
to find the organ of this party attacking idle Fellowships, and 
defending the endowment of research. The riddle was solved 
in the Lower House, where the “flimsy notion” of connect- 
ing the ideas of science and research with a University 
was eagerly repudiated by the Government. This had 
been ‘an unauthorised escapade of their impulsive col- 
league in the Lords.” ‘The Member for the learned Uni- 
versity of Oxford received the congratulations of the Member 
for the learned University of London on having done with all 
that nonsense.” The only object of the Bills, then, avowed by 
Lord Salisbury, but not contained in the Bills themselves, had 
been disowned with emphasis in the Lower House; and that 
being so, the Bills would give only great powers left in blank ; but 
powers left in blank are ‘“ explosive materials ” on which all pru- 
dent men will “‘ throw cold water.” And no one will deny that 
at Liverpool, the Rector of Lincoln College discharged over those 
same explosive materials the contents of an admirably-directed 


and exceedingly powerful fire-hose. 


One other leading feature of Mr. Pattison’s address was his 
insisting throughout that it is the indifference of English society 
to true knowledge which makes our educational institutions so 
poor, much more than the poverty of those institutions which makes 
us indifferent to true knowledge. He illustrated his thesis rather 
happily from a speech made at the Brighton meeting of the Social 
Science Association, by Mr. Smith, of Halifax, who urged that the 
whole question of girls’ education was one of pounds, shillings, 
and pence; and that if a father could be convinced that by spend- 
ing £2,000 on a girl’s education he could ensure her earning five 
per cent. on the outlay, he would be just as glad to do it as he 
is to do the same thing for his boys. Evidently, said Mr, 
Pattison, Mr. Smith of Halifax did not consider the educa- 
tion as having any value in itself. He looked at the whole 
outlay purely as an investment. If five per cent. ‘‘ was not forth- 
coming (as in the case of girls it was not), the education could be 
done without. Mr. Smith, of Halifax, did not want that.” While 
man or woman was conceived in English homes merely as a machine 
for earning an income, neither schools nor Universities could 


| embody a high ideal of education. Perhaps not, but Mr. Pattison 


is proving in his own person that the reaction which is to extend 
to our homes may begin in our Universities. 

Mr. Poynter’s remarkable address on ‘‘ Art” was another 
relief at Liverpool to the somewhat leaden monotony of ‘ Social 
Science,’ as we are accustomed to find it. Mr. Poynter was, 
however, not very clear in laying down what was the essence of 
good art. He said he held it to consist in ‘‘ honest and good 
workmanship,” above all things ; and he afterwards spoke of the 
Greek love of ‘‘ completeness and consistency ” as an example to 
us ; but it was clear that he meant by ‘ honest and good’ and by 
‘completeness and consistency’ something very different from 
what ordinary people mean by ‘ honest and good’ and by ‘ com- 
pleteness and consistency,’ when he attacked so bitterly and 80 
justly the hideous railway-bridges and stations which so often 
utterly ruin the most beautiful of our city views, and when he depre- 
cated the iron footways whichare to be smothered in unmeaning orna- 





ment to prevent them from spoiling London Bridge,—which they 
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‘will spoil, all the same,—and criticised the ugly iron bridges of 
the noble Liverpool landing-stage. For anything we see, these 
hideous structures, if they are up to their functions, may be 
¢honest’ and ‘ good’ and ‘complete,’ and in every but an artistic 
gense, ‘consistent’ too. But if the sense in which they must 
be ‘ consistent’ is a specially artistic sense, then Mr. Poynter has 
not given us much help towards understanding it by his phrases of 
‘honest ’ and ‘good,’ and ‘ complete ’ and ‘ consistent.’ 





Mr. Shaw-Lefevre on Tuesday read a striking paper on Free- 
trade before the Social Science Association, in which he showed 
how far the world still was from accepting the principle of Free- 
trade in all its fullness, America and the British Colonies were 
strong Protectionists, and in every country of Europe some arti- 
cles—salt, for instance—were subject to duties virtually pro- 
hibitory. He was of opinion that Free-trade would make no 
farther great advance till each industry was made to understand 
that Protection did not benefit its special manufacture. We 
should have thought it easier to teach the multitude of 
voters that Protection involves a heavy tax on them, but 
it is true that the example of America is in Mr. Lefevre’s favour. 
The people there do not see that the protective duties tax them 
for the benefit of small bodies of shareholders who own the iron- 
works and manufactories. We regret to see that Mr. Lefevre 
once more repeated the old fallacy that Free-trade can prevent war, 
by ‘so interlacing the ties which connect countries that it is diffi- 
cult to cut them even with the sword.” Free-trade cannot be more 
perfect than it was between North and South, and they hated 
each other and fought one another all the same. It would 
be almost as reasonable to say that people could not quarrel who 
live in the same house, and rests on the same fallacy, namely, 
that the more one man has to do with another, the better he 
ewould like him. 


A paper of Miss Shirreff’s, read at the Social Science Associa- 
tion this day week, apparently advocated raising the class of 
‘teachers into a profession, to which the access should be as diffi- 
-cult as to any other of the learned professions,—a licence to 
‘teach being granted only after special training in the art of teach- 
ing, as well as in that of the subjects to be taught, and after an 
examination to test the training. We do not suppose that the writer 
of the paper meant to advocate any veto on private teaching 
by unlicensed persons,—indeed, there is no veto on private 
doctoring by unlicensed persons, except the much- greater 
danger of a verdict of manslaughter in case of a bad result,— 
‘but only that she intended to make the teaching in public 
schools impossible except to the holders of a license. Even so, 
is there the sort of advantage to be gained by a regular technical 
training in the art of teaching, which would justify its being made 
a sine quad non? or is there the kind of harm to be done by those 
teachers who have not had that special training which obviously 
might be done by incompetent medical practitioners? If not,—and 
we should be inclined to answer both questions in the negative,— 
we very much doubt the policy of further limiting the supply of 
public teachers by insisting, at present, on their having been 
trained to teach as well as trained to learn. We want all the fresh 
vigour we can press into the ranks of teachers, and we have 
great doubts whether the art of pedagogy, at least so far as 
it has been pursued as yet, has not done as much to stiffen, as it 
has done to discipline, the minds of those who have been appren- 
ticed to it. 


A great deal has been said this week of the impossibility of | 
Russia making war, owing to her financial embarrassments and 


the difficulty of raising a loan. The financial embarrassment is 
considerable, and a large loan outside Russia is probably not to be 
raised, but a national loan on the Napoleonic principle would pro- 
duce some millions, and Russia has one oppressive and extravagant 
but effective resource. She can procure nearly everything by 
issuing inconvertible paper. An issue of £30,000,000 would only 
increase her paper currency one-fifth, and probably only raise the 
agio on gold 20 per cent., which, as America has shown us, can be 
borne without a paralysis of industry. It isa most ruinous ex- 
pedient, but Russia has resorted to it twice already, and each 
time has survived. 


The near approach of the Presidential election has apparently 


induced the whites of some of the Southern States to strengthen 
their organisation, and Governor Chamberlain, of South Carolina, 
has called on the President to aid him in suppressing the Rifle- 
Clubs. The President has, accordingly, ordered General Sherman 
to move the whole of the troops in the Atlantic Division—10,000 
men—into South Carolina, there to put down any resistance to 
executive authority. ‘The Democrats accuse the President of 
having given this order from party motives, and in order to coerce 
the electors, but it is difficult to see how troops can make men 
vote for one candidate more than another. All they can do is to 
prevent the open coercion of voters by armed organisations, and 
it is possible that this has excited Democratic anger. It is much 
more probable, however, that the President expected a small race- 
war, and thought it better to suppress its first beginnings by 
overwhelming force. 


Lord Dufferin’s speech to the British Columbians on their great 
railway grievance has been at last published in exienso in this 
country, and isa veryable and skilful one. Lord Dufferin repudiated 
any idea of having come ona diplomatic mission from OttawatoVan- 
couver, and still more any intention to coax the British Columbians 
into new concessions. Lord Dufferin admitted that the contract 
between British Columbia and Canada, on the faith of which the 
former entered the Dominion, had been distinctly broken, but he 
denied any bad-faith in the matter. When the bargain was made, 
Canada was in every way prosperous, but she did not continue so, 
and indeed, the bargain as it stood could not have been per- 
formed,—and even the British Columbian authorities themselves 
generously intimated that they did not wish to press it in 
any hard spirit. Lord Dufferin vindicated Mr. Mackenzie 
(the present Premier of the Dominion) from any sort 
of indifference to the great railway, and also from any dis- 
position to connive at the throwing-out by the Senate of the 
Bill to carry out the Carnarvon compromise, or from any disloyalty 
to British Columbia for not resigning because the Bill was thrown 
out. Every item of the Carnarvon compromise was now in the 
course of fulfilment, and for the wish to fulfil it fully Lord Duf- 
ferin heartily answered. The speech was very well received, 
and proved, we think, that a British governor can often inspire 
belief which a local politician, however high his standing, would 
fail to inspire. 


Sir John Strachey, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces, has been offered the appointment of Finance 
Minister in India, and greatly to his credit, has accepted 
it. The salary is £2,000 a year less, the patronage nil, 
the rank lower than his present one, and the position, in- 
volving as it does much residence in Calcutta, indefinitely more 
laborious and unpleasant. Both the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy, however, have pressed it upon Sir John, as essential 
to the public service, and after a brief resumption of his 
office, rendered necessary by some service rule, he will take 
his seat in Lord Lytton’s Council. Whatever his special ideas 
upon finance, Sir John Strachey is almost certain to do good work 
in his department. He is quite fearless, whereas the English 
Members of Council are usually daunted by the immensity of 
their task and a sense of their own defective knowledge; he has 
great experience, and he is one of the few Indian civilians 
| possessed of originality. India breeds men of ability, but ad- 
| ministrators with a ray of genius are apt to be stifled there, as, 
during a large part of his career, Sir Henry Lawrence was. 








It appears that we have to acknowledge to the Scotsman having 
| made a blunder as to the date of the Caithness vacancy in 1869. 
| It took place before and not after the vacancy for the united Uni- 
| versities of Glasgow and Aberdeen. The error, however, does not 
| in the least vitiate our statement that the contested elections for 
‘Dumfries, and for the united Universities of Glasgow and Aber- 
' deen, were the first which tested the feeling of Scotland in the year 
 1869,—i.e., after the general election of 1868. The Caithness 
| contest was a contest between two Liberals, Sir J. Gi. Tollémache- 
Sinclair (the present sitting Member), and Mr. J. C. Traill, and 
was not, therefore, a contest of the kind referred to in our article. 
The only hole successfully picked by the Scotsman has been a very 
insignificant one indeed, 


Consols were on Friday 944 to 94}. 
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LORD DERBY’S “ SUCCESS.” 


HE “ policy of common-sense” has not succeeded, and we 
are rather curious to see the next ground which the 
admirers of this Government will take up for their laudations. 
Hitherto their cue has been to extenuate the misgovernment 
of the Ottomans, to assume the treachery of Russia, and to 
extol to the uttermost the “ masculine,” “ unsentimental,” and 
** common-sense ” character of Lord Derby’s diplomacy. He 
was not moved, they say, by the popular outcry so wickedly 
fomented by Mr. Gladstone. He was not deceived by Russian 
professions of pity for the South Slavs. He saw through the 
shallow ambition of Prince Milan and his Servians. Above 
all, he kept steadily before him the interests of his country, 
and undeterred by clamour or threats, he marched straight on 
to the end, which, in his judgment, was best calculated to 
secure the direct interests of Great Britain, and the highest 
interests of the world. He had secured at least one great 
ally, and if Russia proclaimed herself the “ enemy of Europe,” 
she would, in the last resort, be opposed by forces which she, 
“ honeycombed ” as she is with secret societies, could not resist 
without peril to her very existence. It would be found, when 
the momentary fervour for humanity had passed, that Lord 
Derby, with his serene common-sense, had saved Turkey, and 
raised his country to the pinnacle of European reputation. 
How do the facts stand? Has Lord Derby succeeded in 
stopping by peaceful diplomacy the advance of Russia? It is 
admitted that he has not, for the journals which extol him 
incessantly repeat that Russia is already at war; that her 
generals, officers, and soldiers are attacking Turkey; that 
“there is no Servia;” that the landing of 4,000 Cossacks 
at Deligrad is an invasion of Turkish territory of the most 
open kind. They assert that Russia is ready to occupy 
Bulgaria and invade Armenia; that the Russian army is 
moving southward ; that Russia is raising a war loan, as before 
the Crimean war. If there is exaggeration in these state- 
ments, the exaggeration is theirs, and it does not rest with 
them to deny that Russia is at war? So far, then, Lord 
Derby has admittedly failed. His diplomacy has proved 
sterile for its first object,—the prevention of actual war. 
There is war, according to his admirers, and those who 
do not believe in him cannot deny that if war is not 
yet declared, it may be expected every day, and that a state 
of affairs indistinguishable from war already exists. Then 
there is the second object, the maintenance of an attitude 
which should enable Great Britain to dictate, or at all 
events, to strongly influence the ultimate settlement of affairs. 
How has that been secured? At this moment, as the result of 
Lord Derby’s diplomacy, Great Britain is probably more isolated 
than at any period in her political history. She has no one 
Power on which she can rely as an ally. France, as was, of 
eourse, to be expected, is unwilling to affront Russia. Germany 
maintains complete reserve, beneath which it is not difficult 
to perceive a certain pleasure that Russia should occupy her- 
self in exhausting work which is not unbeneficial to Europe, 
and which allows of no alliance with France and no inter- 
ference with Germany, Italy is, on the whole, Russian in 
sympathy, hating and dreading Austria, disliking the Turks, 
and wishing, above all things, not to move unless secure of 
German support and favour. And Austria, on which Lord 
Derby so relied that Count Beust was for months a sort of 
Familiar to the Foreign Secretary, how does she stand? Ready, 
according to the last accounts, to remain neutral, or even to 
assist Russia, if only the Hapsburgs may be allowed some 
portion of the spoil,—a portion which they covet, because besides 
its own value, its possession will impart value to all their 
estates on the shores of the Adriatic. Bosnia in Austrian 
hands doubles the value of Dalmatia. It was nearly certain 
from the first that the Hapsburgs would take this line. No 
doubt it was not Count Andrassy’s or Count Beust’s, for the 
Austrian Chancellor is Magyar before all things, and Count 
Beust is a faithful representative of his official superior, 
but the policy of the two-headed Empire cannot be fully 
learned from its official representatives. With a majority of 
their population across the Leitha Slavic to the heart, with a 
majority of their officers sprung from the military colonies— 
which are all Slay——and with an immense proportion of their 
army of the same race, a war for the hereditary op- 
ressore of the Slavs would always be difficult to the 
Bapebarge, and in the present instance the difficulty was 


fights Russia. He distrusts the policy of the rival Emperor, 
who once, as Prince Bismarck himself confessed, in 1866 pressed 
so strongly the advisability of retaining Bohemia, twice con. 
quered by the Hohenzollerns. He would declare war on 
Russia with extreme reluctance, and if neutrality were benefi- 
cial to his Empire and his House, and if English support were 
not absolutely certain, he would greatly prefer to remain neutra), 
There remains no Power which were the struggle to come 
could support us with a regular army, and for an irregular one, 
the chance of such aid has been thrown away by the refusal of 
the Cabinet to demand from the Turks autonomy for the 
Christian Provinces. Lord Derby’s diplomacy, distastefuf 
to the Ottomans, detestable to the Christians, successfyf 
nowhere, has left Great Britain to her own resources, 
which cannot be used with effect, because the Cabinet, as Lord 
Beaconsfield fully admitted, is not at one with the country. If 
Lord Derby had demanded autonomy in full sincerity he would 
not have had to fight Russia, because Russia would not have 
coerced her Ozar; or if he had found it necessary to resist 
Russian ambition, he would have had the hearty support of 
the English people, whose conscience, and whose pride, and 
whose jealous distrust of Russia would then have been all on 
the same side. As it is, he has literally no popular force at 
his back, no alliance, and no hearty friends, except it be the 
Turkish Pashas, and those holders of Turkish and Egyptian 
Stock who fancy that a reinvigorated Turkey might be profit- 
able to them in the end. Is this diplomatic success ? the 
Government which has landed affairs in this muddle, which 
has failed to check Russia, which has been, to all appearance, 
bamboozled by Austria, and which has wilfully put itself out 
of accord with its own people, a great or even a creditable 
Government ? 

But at least the English name is great at Constantinople. 
Is it? Sir Henry Elliot has, it is stated authoritatively, de- 
manded the punishment of the Pashas most deeply implicated 
in the Bulgarian outrages, has named them to the Sultan in a 
personal interview, has used language about them “ such as is 
almost unknown in diplomatic intercourse,” and what is the 
result? That the Turkish Special Commissioner is the guest 
of the man, Achmet Aga, whom it is his especial business to 
punish, that the men used for such massacres are transported 
into Thessaly to recommence them, that the official inquiry is. 
almost confessedly a farce. The great English Government, 
which alone keeps Turkey alive, presses with undiplomatic 
vigour for the punishment of a few criminals—whom the 
Divan, if it disliked them, would execute without a reason 
—and obtains nothing but fair words. The head of 
English diplomacy has contrived to create the impression 
that England must defend Turkey, whatever happens, and 
even Turks see no icular necessity for conciliating 
her when she asks disagreeable things. In the immediate 
crisis of the struggle, when the keenest interest of Turkey 
is to conciliate England, the English Ambassador is powerless: 
to obtain a concession essential both to justice and to the 
strengthening of his chief’s hands. Is that a position which 
of itself proves the greatness, and the success, and the calm 
immobility of British diplomacy? It certainly proves that it 
is unsentimental, as dead to the sentiment of national pride as 
callous to the demands of national humanity. That Conserva- 
tives should be angry with Mr. Gladstone we can well understand. 
They would be angry whatever he did or left undone, but that 
they should ping Ber Derby, that they should think this 
feeble attempt to avoid war by pottering with Pashas, instead 
of avoiding it by dictating to Pashas, is a strong and splendid 
policy, is to us almost inexplicable. England stands alone, so 
lowered in influence that she cannot even secure the fair triab 
of a Turkish criminal, and if she resists Russia, must resist 
her alone,—and the statesmanship which has produced that 
egregious result is extolled as the perfection of calm sense. 
It was all Mr. Gladstone and the sentimentalists? Nonsense. 
If Lord Derby had done justice to the South Slavs Mr. Glad- 
stone would have been as powerless to resist war with the 
North Slavs as Mr. Cobden was before the Crimean war. 
It was because he thought he could make adroitness compen- 
sate for injustice that he has made a discreditable failure of 
his diplomatic campaign. We are not sorry that he has failed, 
for success would have given the Ottomans a new lease of life, 
however short; but though failure was best for the world, to 
fail is not the first business of statesmen. 
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THE REJECTION OF AN AUTUMN SESSION. 


HE satisfaction with which we are always assured that her 
Majesty “recurs” to the advice of Parliament does not 
seem to be so strong, but what her Ministers can make up their 
minds to let her remain in want of it at the most critical 
riod of a most critical year. We are told authoritatively 
that, for the present at least, there is no thought of an Autumn 
Session, the reason assigned being that for the present no- 
thing of moment is to be done, and English neutrality is to 
be maintained. It is apparently quite forgotten that the 
interval of tranquillity so gained is the very best opportunity 
there could be for eliciting the opinion of the country 
on the tendencies of the various courses proposed, and the 
duties of this country in relation to them. To summon 
Parliament at a moment when the adoption or rejection of a 
dangerous resolve is imminent, is perhaps necessary, but 
seldom, indeed, a course which promotes a true Parliamentary 
deliberation, In nine cases out of ten the Ministry which de- 
clares that it proposes to strike while the iron is hot, finds 
Parliament far too much carried away by the excitement of the 
moment for anything like deliberate counsels. If the proposal 
is accepted, as it usually is——for Englishmen led up to the 
verge of peril seem to have a sort of fascination for the plunge, 
—Parliament may be useful in proclaiming the unanimity of the 
nation, but it is not, and hardly can be, useful for any de- 
liberative purpose. If a proposal for war is rejected, as, in the 
present case, even if it had been made by the Ministry, 
we trust it would have been, the advice comes much too late 
for its best effect. An English Administration is publicly dis- 
credited which might have been saved from that public dis- 
eredit by taking counsel of the national representatives earlier ; 
and worse still, the foreign allies or the foreign dependents of 
the Government are led into danger which might have been 
avoided, through their trust in a Government proved (too late) to 
be out of sympathy with the nation which it governs. There can 
be no mistake greater, if the advice of Parliament is really 
wanted, than to put off asking for it till the moment of crisis 
has arrived. Englishmen cannot really deliberate when the 
time for action has come. They can, and often do, prevent by 
wise forecasts a danger which, if they were brought face to 
face with it, they would simply confront. If the Ministers 
really want to hear the counsel of the country, the time 
for it is now, when no immediate decision on questions 
of grave practical emergency is demanded of us,—not 
when English blood is inflamed by the sounds of war, 
and the prizes dangled before the eyes of the intending 
combatants. 

But have the Government real need for the counsels of the 
country at the present emergency? We can conceive no 
greater need. Let us just recall what has happened, and more 
important still, the disputes which have arisen about the mean- 
ing of what has happened, since the prorogation of Parliament. 
In the first place, the official confirmation of the country’s 
worst fears as to what the Turks had done in Bulgaria has 

_ been rectived, and as a consequence, an agitation not only 
against giving any kind of help to Turkey, but in favour of 
securing to the Christian provinces of Turkey their complete 
independence of Turkish rule, has passed through the length 
and breadth of the land. In the next place, the Prime Minister 
has admitted that the country was opposed to his policy at a 
date which is now precisely one month ago, for his speech was 
delivered on the 20th September, and it is now the 21st 
October. In the third place, Lord Derby, having twice 
affirmed that he had not a word to retract or a deed 
to regret in relation to the negotiations, has since ad- 
mitted that the confirmation of the horrible story of the 
Bulgarian atrocities has modified,—how far he does not 
say,—the attitude of every one of the Great Powers in rela- 
tion to the Eastern Question. In the fourth place, it has 
become patent to the country that there are serious differ- 
ences within the Cabinet itself as to the view taken 
of this question. Not only has Lord Derby given a 
quiet contradiction to his chief’s wild assertion that Servia 
had been “crushed,” and declared that the battle might 
be fairly considered as a drawn battle at the time when he 
proposed an armistice, but Lord Carnarvon has adopted a tone 
as different from that of Lord Beaconsfield in relation to the 
whole matter as light is from darkness. Fifth, and most im- 
portant of all, the Conservatives assert freely and violently 
that a complete reaction has ensued, and that the agitation of 
the month of September is a spent wave; and one of them 
even maintains,—a good many coming pretty near to him 
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moment to know the mind of Parliament ? 
be the judgment passed on such a resolve, no one can 
deny how momentous it must be, both for the immediate 
and for the distant future. It is a policy which would possibly 
plunge us into war at once, and would certainly affect, in a great 
variety of ways, our relations to the Great Powers of Europe. 
And it is a policy the vast influence of which on our foreign 
relations in future could hardly by any possibility be exag- 
gerated. Should we defend Constantinople now, we pledge 
ourselves practically to defend it perpetually, at the cost of 
being regarded as a declining and decaying Power if we ever 
consent to give it up. 
cult duty, at a very distant and most vulnerable point, where 
our flag will always excite a multitude of jealousies. Such a 
policy, be it good or bad, is certainly one to prepare for 
deliberately, and not one to announce, as it were, with a tone 
of menace to the world, without even first consulting the 
representatives of the nation. 


jin violence of statement,—that if war comes and blood 


is spilt, the man who will be responsible for every drop 
of that blood will be the man whom the country did its 
best to support by scores and scores of crowded meetings 
in the month of September. How can there be a situation 
in which it is more obviously desirable to clear up the 
question as to the true view of the country than this? 
When events have happened since Parliament separated, 
which, by the confession of the Foreign Minister himself, 
have changed the attitude of all Europe, though the 
country does not at all know how far England's atti- 
tude is changed,—when the Prime Minister has admitted 
that a month ago he was not supported by the country, and 
when a great party now maintain that he is,—when it has come 
out that Minister differs from Minister in the interpretation of 
the most serious facts of the crisis, and still more widely in 
the sentiment with which they view the crisis,—when the 
most eminent member of the Opposition is freely charged with 
having led the country into the most fatal of blunders, and ne 
one can produce the least evidence, though many assert, that the 
country has repented of following him as suddenly as it rallied to 
his standard,—it is surely time that Parliament be called upon te 
debate the policy of the crisis, and to clear up the dangerous 
ambiguity as to the nation’s attitude which evidently exists. 
But then, it is said, if England is going to be neutral, there 
is no occasion for the meeting of Parliament; the most 
bitter opponents of the Government are those who would 
most advocate neutrality, at any rate as compared with 
active assistance to Turkey, and no one has yet proposed 
that we should join Russia in making war on Turkey. We 
reply that even if the neutrality of England in all contingencies 
were assured, it is by no means solely at present a question of 
neutrality, but of the advice to be pressed on some of the 
contending parties and on some of the neutrals. Will Lord 
Derby, who has, we know, altered his policy, but who has, 
apparently, not altered it very gravely, give the advice the 
country desires, or advice that it does not at all desire? How 
much must depend on the character of the advice! How eagerly 
will Turkey and Russia, if they go to war, scan every indication 
given by the British Government of the resolves which, under 
grave circumstances, England would take! If Lord Derby is to 
give such indications in the temper and from the point of view 
which the nation would desire, how essential it is that he should 
know by personal observation of the temper of Parliament 
what the nation really does desire! This is the time of 
grace, in which our future policy must be shaped. No one 
has shown a more hesitating mind than Lord Derby, and yet 
the Government are quite content not to furnish him with the 
only data by which he could really guide his future course. 
Moreover, there is a question of the most immediate kind, 
on which it is absolutely essential that the Government should 
have more opportunity of knowing the mind of the leaders 
of Opposition and of independent Members on both sides, One 
of the daily papers which has most faithfully represented the 
tone of the Government throughout the crisis assured us 
terday, in a tone which has almost the air of an official disclo- 
sure, that Constantinople will be defended by Great Britain 
against anything like aggression, should the occasion arise. 
Can there be a more important resolve than this, on the 
very eve of a war between Russia and Turkey? Oan 
there possibly be one on which it would be of more 
Whatever 


In a word, we accept a new and diffi- 


The more we look at the decision of the Government not to 


summon, at present at least, an Autumn Session, the more 


trange and short-sighted it seems. It is never wise to shrink 
rom contact with the country; and if there is, as in Con- 
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servative circles there is said to be, the most unlimited confi- 
dence in the support which the Government would receive if 


Parliament were really to meet, this shrinking appears to us | 


not only unwise, but positively silly. Surely there is a grave 
self-distrust at the bottom of these Conservative boasts that the 
judgment pronounced a month ago has already been reversed, 
and that the country is sitting in sackcloth and ashes for 
its support of Mr. Gladstone and its repudiation of Lord 
Beaconsfield. 





THE SITUATION. 


HE Cabinet is evidently not going to fight for Turkey, for 
the idea of an Autumn Session is rejected; and with- 
out Parliament the Government can do nothing except watch 
events, and make such preparations as will not demand large 
additional expenditure. That is a wise and right decision, 
though it must be sadly painful to Lord Beaconsfield, who un- 
doubtedly intended to protect Mahommedanism, as a Semitic 
creed, and is strangely inconsistent with the turgid and brag- 
ging tone of his supporters in the Press, and for the moment 
it moderates the aspect of affairs. The specialty of the pre- 
sent situation, and a very noteworthy one, is that although 
complicated, its complexity depends almost entirely upon the 
possible action of Great Britain. If she abstains from war for 
the caste which oppresses the people of Turkey, the crisis, 
though serious, remains an Eastern instead of becoming a 
European one. The great Council called at Livadia to assist 
the Ozar decided that it was not expedient to postpone the war 
till the spring, and the Turkish proposal to declare a six 
months’ armistice, with Servia fettered and Turkey free, 
was therefore refused. The refusal was accompanied 
by some kind of assurance that Russia would still accept 
the English conditions—an armistice of six weeks, and 
the grant of administrative autonomy to the Provinces— 
but as Turkey had already rejected these, the addition was 
treated as a mere diplomatic formula, and never seriously dis- 
cussed. The war, therefore, between Servia and Turkey con- 
tinues, and it may be taken as certain that Russia will very 
shortly either take the field in person or receive a declaration 
of war from Constantinople, where, apparently, they think that 
an exhibition of audacity may bring them friends. Large 
bodies of volunteers are entering Servia daily, and at least one 
body of Cossacks has arrived at Deligrad, which cannot have 
quitted Russia without official permission. The Roumanian 
Government has been induced to promise its adhesion, and to 
allow Russian troops to pass through its territories, and pre- 
parations are nearly completed for the despatch of a great 
Russian army into Bulgaria. It is clear, therefore, that Russia 
intends to break the power of the Ottoman caste, and clear 
also that if Britain stands aloof that caste will be left 
entirely to its own resources. Germany, as we have 
endeavoured to show elsewhere, has every reason not 
to interfere; and the Austrian Government, after playing a 
game of brag to the last moment, and, we fear, taking in our 
own Foreign Office, which never knows anything, has decided 
that itis easier to join Russia, and make her own narrow provinces 
on the Adriatic worth having, than to wage a great war at the 
risk of losing the whole of her Slav subjects. There is no other 
Power to interfere, and the crisis, serious as it is, is therefore 
reduced to this,—that the Slavs of Europe are at war, not with 
Turkey, but with the caste which holds Turkey in chains, Thatis 
a great affair, because that caste owns and spoils some of the finest 
harbours, cities, and provinces on the globe; but it is a local 
affair nevertheless, in which the future of vast masses is im- 
plicated, but in which European civilisation is not directly or 
immediately imperilled. The war, great as it may be, is 
localised and confined to races not fully civilised, and 
need not, unless England so decides, cover the face of the 
world. 

The immediate danger is, as we have said, postponed, and 
can only be revived strongly by English action. There can 
hardly be a doubt that Lord Beaconsfield, beaten in his hope 
of protecting the Ottomans, will endeavour, as soon as oppor- 
tunity offers, to work the spell contained for the imagination 
of Englishmen in the word “ Constantinople.” The name of that 
naval station weighs on English Staff officers and on thousands 
of the public like “the blessed word ‘* Mesopotamia’” on 
Sydney Smith’s old woman, and the Premier may yet be 
enabled by repeating it to launch the country into a war 
against the people of Turkey, and for the assistance of their 
ruling tribe. By deciding to wait, however, he has given the 
people time to think, to study maps, and to make up their 





minds as to the merits of two alternative policies. That 
we must either occupy Egypt and Mitylene, at the risk of a war 
with France,—not because France wishes to fight for so sterile 
an end, but because France will go to the very verge of war to 
prevent the Suez Canal passing to those who chiefly use it,—or 
at the risk of war with Russia hold Constantinople as a second 
Gibraltar at the other end of the Mediterranean, may be 
accepted as a practical certainty. Oonstantinople to us would 
be a fearful burden, bringing on us the hatred of all Slaygus 
who regard it as Catholics regard Rome—of all Greeks, who 
think it is their traditionary stronghold, and of any race whith 
may rule in Asia Minor; but Englishmen are accustomed to 
burdens, and failing Egypt, we entertain little doubt that they 
will accept this. The alternative, however, still remains open, 
and it isfor them to decide, and decide quickly, to which of 
the two ends their agents shall direct their efforts. The 
reasons for preferring Egypt are manifold, the main one 
being that our rule would be an unspeakable relief and 
blessing to the population of the whole Valley of the 
Nile, and probably of Palestine, ridding them finally of 
Turks ; and there is one in especial which must not be for. 
gotten. We cannot trust Mr. Disraeli. War for Oonstan- 
tinople as a position essential to our Imperial security—if 
that be proved by sufficient evidence—would not be an 
enterprise repugnant to Liberals any more than Tories, 
but war for Constantinople as the Turkish stronghold, 
to enable Ottomans to desolate Asia Minor with impunity, 
would be an iniquity, and there is no security, if Lord 
Beaconsfield remains at the head of affairs, that the just object 
of protecting an Empire beneficial to the world may not be 
postponed to the unjust object of protecting a race whose 
ascendancy over Christians is injurious to the world. That 
danger would be avoided by preferring the Egyptian alterna- 
tive, and unless Lord Beaconsfield has been previously dis- 
missed from power, jt is to that that English Liberals should 
direct their thoughts. They, like their opponents, desire not 
only the safety, but the grandeur of the Empire; but they 
decline to purchase either by an alliance with the mighty 
and valiant tribe whose one true boast, except their splendid 
capacity for soldiership, is that “ where their horses’ hoofs have 
trod grass never grows again.” 





THE ATTAOKS ON RUSSIA. 

™ great theme of the pro-Turkish portion of the English 
Press has now for a long time been the craft and 
ambition and guilty intrigues of Russia. And from the 
moment when the contents of the Ozar’s proposal to Austria 
for the joint occupation of Bosnia and Bulgaria leaked out, 
these sardonic attacks have risen into triumphant shrieks of 
the “TI told you so!” type, in which all pretence of grave and 
rational condemnation has been thrown aside. Yet the more 
the conduct of the Russian Government through the whole 
crisis is looked into, the less there seems to us to be found 
in it of under-handed and deceitful policy. We do not 
suppose, indeed, that the policy of the Russian Govern- 
ment has been exceptionally free from the ordinary mixture 
of ambitious motives which influence most Governments in 
crises of this magnitude. It is folly to suppose that Russia is 
indifferent to the extension of Slavonic influence in Europe, 
or that other things being equal, she would be at all less re- 
ge at making a good step towards Constantinople, than 
ngland would be at making a good step towards the securing 
of her way to India. Doubtless Russia has been well pleased, 
in her own interest, to find good reasons for baffling the policy 
of the pro-Turkish Powers. Doubtless it has been no trouble 
to her to find that Turkey, with the fatal propensity of all 
trembling Powers for hesitating at the moment when prompt 
concession might have saved her, and then offering by way of 
compensation what nobody wanted, has played steadily into 
her hands. Probably, too, she has seen with unbounded 
satisfaction that England, who threw cold water on her over- 
tures in the spring, was compelled, with great reluctance, to 
initiate like overtures in the autumn, without any chance of per- 
suading either Turkey or the other European Powers that those 
overtures really expressed the mind and purpose of the Govern- 
ment from which they proceeded. We do not for a moment 
suppose that Russia has been more disinterested, though 
she has certainly been more fortunate and more consistent, than 
either Austria or England. She has taken full advantage of 
her opponents’ mistakes, and is well aware how carefully they 
have really played her game, when they seemed to be most 

successful in foiling her strategy. 
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But putting all pretensions to exceptional diplomatic virtue 
aside,—to which none of the Powers, as far as we can see, 
have any claim,—what is there in the part which Russia has 
really taken throughout this crisis which can be branded as 
cynically selfish, or in any sense treacherous? Was it a very 
wicked thing that the war party in Servia was from the first 
aided and abetted by Russian sympathy and help? Why, 
it would be just as silly to pretend that it was a very 
wicked thing that in the quarrel between Denmark 
and Schleswig-Holstein the war party in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein was from the first aided and abetted by German 
help. Of course it was. When these questions between an 
oppressed nationality and the foreign Power which oppresses 
it arise, the oppressed party always looks to the ‘ quarry 
whence it was chopped’ for support, and seldom looks in vain. 
Servia herself, no doubt, was not oppressed, though she was 
constantly harassed by Turkey in relation to boundary dis- 
putes. But Servia was driven to declare war by the keen sym- 
pathy of her people—and not of her people only, but of all 
the Slavs—for the miserable Rayahs of Bosnia, the Herzegovina, 
and Bulgaria ; and under such circumstances, to make it a great 
charge against Russia that she had not withheld all national 
help, seems to us simply childish. We might just as well make 
it a great charge against Greece that it helped the Cretan in- 
surrection, and that the Government did not effectually pro- 
hibit all such help. Well, next to the charge of not repressing 
the war feeling in Servia,—and as far as the official power of 
the Russian Government went, there is no doubt that it was 
exerted decidedly against the declaration of war,—there comes 
the charge that after the war had actually broken out, Russia 
did not stop, but permitted, the influx of Russian volunteers. 
Well, that is a charge which has often been made against our 
own Government. Undoubtedly the British Government did 
not stop either the English bands of volunteers which joined 
Garibaldi in 1860, or the Irish bands of Papal volunteers which 
joined the Pope in the same year. Of course, these are trivial 
matters beside the Russian eontributions to the army of Servia, 
but then so was the popular feeling which caused these 
attempts at interference, beside the popular feeling in 
Russia. In the case of Russian sympathy with Servia we 
have to deal with the symptom of a great ethnic move- 
ment which has been going. on. for centuries; and to call 
the Russian Government treacherous for not setting her- 
self openly to stop that movement, is like finding fault with a 
railway-guard because he does not throw himself in the way of a 
railway-train which is rushing on to a collision. All the Russian 
Government could do in the matter,—namely, to try to obtain, 
by diplomatic means, what would be so far satisfactory to the 
expectations of the Russian and Slavonic peoples that they 
would no longer feel impelled to sacrifice themselves on behalf 
of the oppressed Slavs,—Russiadid. She joined in the British 
demand for administrative autonomy, only requiring that the 
Porte should accept the demand in the form in which it was 
placed before it,—a most. moderate and fair condition,— 
for on that point really turned the whole signifieanee of the 
issue. If the Porte had accepted directly the demand of the 
Powers, and had signed the protocol presented to it, Europe 
would have gained the diplomatic right of interfering in Turkey 
to see the conditions imposed honestly executed. But this 
Turkey knew. She refused the demand, while spontaneously 
offering constitutional concessions which meant nothing, 
because nobody would have had any right to see them 
executed. Of course, the very reason which rendered the 
large spontaneous promises so much more agreeable to Turkey 
than the smaller conditions imposed on her,—namely, that 
the latter could have been enforced by the Powers, while the 
former could not,—rendered the overtures of the Porte entirely 
unacceptable to Russia. 

But then it is said, before Turkey had refused the terms 
offered by England, the Czar had already written that 
letter to the Emperor of Austria. proposing a joint military 
occupation of Bulgaria and Bosnia to see the new autonomies 
honestly established; and that here the cloven foot peeped 
out. The Ozar, it is pretended, did not wish Turkey to 
aceept the English proposals, and therefore desired her to 
know in how humiliating a fashion Russia was disposed to 
work out these proposals in case they were accepted. 
Well, we do not in the least believe in the motives alleged. 
We believe that the Czar wonld very greatly have pre- 
ferred obtaining for the Slavonic provinces of Turkey a real 
autonomy, to the dangers of a war. But we do not believe 
that the Ozar could afford to put off those provinces with the 
sort of make-belief autonomy which Lord Derby was not only 


prepared to admit, but obviously preferred. Administrative auto- 
nomy might mean nothing or everything, according to the way 
in which it was carried out. But to mean anything really 
useful, there must have been a military oceupation of some 
kind, to repress the Mahommedan military caste, and the true 
way of testing Russia’s sincerity would have been to have 
proposed to her to allow an English or an Italian force 
to join her in the oceupation of Bulgaria, in order that there 
might be no reason to suspect her of wishing to keep what 
she was proposing to occupy for purely temporary political 
purposes. We have the strongest belief that Russia has 
no desire and no intention of annexing B ia or 
Servia, or any of the Slavonic States south of the 
Danube. It would be madness in her to attempt to annex a 
province which she could get at only by sea, and from which 
she is separated by land by a State which has the power of 
Germany behind it. As regards Servia, whatever else Russia may 
be suspected of, it was utterly unreasonable to suspect her of 
wishing to incorporate Servia with Russia, when it was the 
Russian party who plotted and carried out the proclamation 
of Prince Milan as King. No doubt that was done with a double 
object,—first, to commit Servia still more deeply to the war 
with Turkey; but next and equally, to convince the Servians 
that Russia has no designs on their independence, designs 
which would be most unpopular in Servia. It seems to us the 
idlest of all talk to pretend that Russia has any intention at 
all of extending her Empire.along the banks of the Danube. 
She knows very well that the German Empire would view such 
a policy with extreme hostility, and though she might care little 
for the fact that annexation would be exceedingly unweleome 
to the little Slavonic States themselves, she would certainly not 
care to excite the German hostility. No doubt she covets and has 
designs on Constantinople. But to pretend that her proposal 
for the occupation of Bulgaria was really a proposal of conquest 
seems to us the most absurd and unjustifiable of the dreams of 
panic-mongers, What it was necessary for her to make known 
was that if ‘ administrative autonomy ’ should be accepted, the 
Powers would see it carried honestly into effect, which could 
not have been done at all without some military oceupation. 
Then, lastly, there is the great crime alleged that when Turkey 
was pressed for a long armistice, and granted one three times: 
as long as she was asked for, Russia declined the proposal. 
Well, that was a military question. Turkey lengthened 
the period in her own military interests, so as to evade the 
great military disadvantages (to her) of a winter i 
Russia declined it in the military interests of her protéegés, 80. a8 
not to lose all the advantages to them of a winter campaign, 
Was not the conduct of each equally justifiable, and equally 
justifiable on the same ground,—that of clear interest? Of 
course, if there were any chance of peace, six weeks or two 
months’ negotiations would have developed them. Fiwe 
months would only give time for all sorts of cavils and quar- 
rels, Doubtless there was not at that time any great chanee of 
peaee. But both parties being well aware of that, it was she 
obvious policy of each to propose such an armistice as would 
best promote its chances of success when the war again broke 
out. Anything more simply silly than to complain of Russia 
for guarding carefully the military interests of Servie 
in the matter, we cannot even conceive. The whole 
Russian people, we may say the whole of Europe, rer 
garded Russia in these negotiations as the legitimate 
guardian of the interests of Montenegro and Servia, and 
to have ignored those interests would have been on her 
part a kind of breach of trust. On the whole, without fora 
moment believing that Russia has been a bit freer from poli- 
tical ambition than any other State in a similar crisis,—than. 
Germany was, for instance, on the eve of the war of 1866,-- 
we do not find in her recent action a single point which justifies 
the uproar against her as a wanton disturber of the public 
peace of Europe, or as having acted a part like that which she 
certainly and notoriously acted on the eve of the Crimean war. 
We believe she has done simply what the emergencies of the 
case required from the great representative of the Slavonic 
peoples, and has done that reluctantly, and not without a very 
sincere desire to find a compromise which, without sacrificing 
the interests of the States she was protecting, would have pre- 
vented the breaking-out of war. 





THE POLICY OF GERMANY. 


HE intentions of Germany constitute the unknown quantity 
in this Eastern problem. From the moment that that 





question came fo the front, in the shape of the Herzegovinian 
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émeute against the Turkish tax-gatherers, to the present hour, 
when war is all but declared, the German Government has 
steadily adhered to one declaration,—“ Our immediate interests 
are not concerned in the Eastern Question. Settle it for your- 
selves.” No provocation from any side—and he must have 
had many—has drawn Prince Bismarck out of his fixed 
reserve, nor has any event elicited from him so much as a 
public declaration of opinion. Considering the extreme 
haughtiness of the Chancellor, his sensitiveness to all Austrian 
and Russian movements, and his habit of disguising his thoughts, 
not by silence, but by a calculated recklessness of speech, this 
reticence has naturally created all manner of suspicions. 
He has pledged himself to Russia. He is plotting the 
destruction of Russia. He is determined to enlarge the 
Austrian monarchy. He is awaiting the bankruptcy and 
dismemberment of Austria. He desires to annex Denmark, 
Holland, and German Switzerland. He is wearied out, and 
unwilling to engage in any new enterprise whatever. Every 
kind of design, including many designs which are mutually 
destructive, has been attributed to him, and scarcely any one 
believes that he has for once spoken out sincerely not 
only the truth, but his own mind about the truth. It 
is, nevertheless, at least possible that he has for once de- 
parted from his usual course of diplomatic action, and certainly 
the few facts already known are in accordance with that 
theory. Whatever the truth about Prince Bismarck’s designs, 
it will not be questioned that his great political dread, and the 
great dread of the military party in Berlin which he sometimes 
opposes, is that Russia and France may some day shake hands 
across the body of Germany. An active alliance between 
France and Russia is the standing danger of the new Empire, 
and is the reason why any cause of embarrassment to either 
State is secretly an occasion of congratulation at Berlin. No 
occurrence, therefore, could be more acceptable to Prince Bis- 
marck than a burst of Slavonic feeling in Russia sufficient to 
urge the Romanoffs to one more effort to end their hereditary 
quarrel with the Ottoman caste. Russia, once engaged in a war 
with Turkey, will, even if she wins it, and wins it quickly, emerge 
financially exhausted for the hour, burdened with new provinces 
to assimilate, and desirous of another peace of twenty years. 
Ef by chance during her expedition she should provoke England 
to a campaign, she would in all human probability be rendered 
incapable of war for a quarter of a century—the governing fear 
in France—while even if England keeps out of the struggle, 
Russian expenditure in money, trained men, and matériel of 
war must be exceedingly great. Turkey may have a poor 
army, but the distances are great, the fortresses many, and 
the garrisons required very large. So obvious is this, that we 
scarcely understand any one doubting that Prince Bismarck is, 
on the whole, and will remain, favourable to the Russian 
enterprise. Germany has no sympathy with Turks. She 
has nothing to lose by Russia acquiring a free water-way 
through the Sea of Marmora, Even if Russia obtained Con- 
stantinople, German interests would not be seriously affected ; 
while if England obtained that position, she would not be 
affected at all. The only danger for Germany is lest Russia 
should obtain the control of the Danube, assumed to be a 
German river; and this she can always prevent without fight- 
ing, for the alliance of Austria for that object is always at her 
disposal, and the two Empires united are too strong for Russia to 
risk a campaign against them both. With Austria in possession 
of Bosnia, and Charles of Hohenzollern King of Roumania, and 
perhaps of Bulgaria also—for that appears to be the offer 
which has terminated hesitation at Bucharest,—the Danube 
would be safe enough; and for the rest, Germany is 
only benefited by Russian exhaustion and Russian increase 
on the Asiatic side. Russia, exhausted and satiated with 
acquisitions, compelled to permanent watchfulness against Eng- 
land, and with a serious drain on her strength in holding and 
organising new provinces, would not be more likely, but less 
likely to form an alliance with France. She would have too 
much to do at home, and too much difficulty in making both 
ends meet. The most immediate interest of Germany there- 
fore tempts the Government of Berlin to favour a Russian war 
against the Ottoman Power. Even if no promises were made 
to Russia in 1870, as the Hanoverian Minister who wrote “ For 
Sceptre and Crown” has affirmed ; even if there were no alliance 
between the German and the Russian Chancellors, if there 
were no understanding that if the one settled the German 
— the other should settle the .Eastern Question in full 
liberty, the obvious interest of the ire would dictate pre- 
cisely the policy which Prince Bismarck has persistently 
declared to be his own, and which alone explains existing and 


2 


otherwise incomprehensible facts. If Russia fights T 
Prince Bismarck will be pleased, and if she fights England 
he will be delighted, for whichever is victor, Germany will be 
gainer merely by the losses incurred. We are attributi 

it may be said, too much cynicism to the Ohancellor, but he 
would not repudiate the reproach, but only deny that in this 
instance he was cynical at all. His business is to defend Ger. 
many against the most pressing of her dangers, and to be able 
to defend her merely by allowing an attack on a bad Power, 
deserving and requiring extinction, was an unexpected and most 
welcome piece of good-fortune. 

But it may be said, Russia and Austria, if sharers of a 
common spoil, may strike up an alliance, and that would be 
as dangerous for Berlin as a Russian alliance with France, 
That is not the case. The alliance of Austria with Russia 
for Eastern purposes is not only possible, but is happening; 
but the alliance of Austria with Russia for an attack on Ger. 
many is impossible. The German subjects of Austria would 
not allow it, would consider it treason to their civilisation, 
and would either prevent it or, sooner or later, join the other 
side, There is nothing to fear in that direction, but much to 
hope, for Austria’s line must, in any conceivable contin- 
gency, be acceptable to Berlin. If she fights Russia, 
and is victorious, Russia is weakened, and Austria no 
stronger. If she fights Russia, and is beaten, her German 
subjects will take shelter in the bosom of the Empire, which 
would then be far too strong to be attacked. And if Austria, 
instead of fighting, joins Russia, as the Hapsburgs are clearly 
inclined to do, and—as Herr Giskra has recently advised in a 
public speech—claims a large share in the spoil, the centre of 
gravity of that family is pushed farther and farther East, an 
object which Prince Bismarck has for years past avowed, with 
cynical frankness, that he thinks desirable. Anstria with part 
of Turkey to digest is less formidable than Austria free and 
unloaded. His troubles with Austria, like his troubles with 
France, only tempt the German Chancellor to encourage Russia 
in an anti-Ottoman expedition. The notion entertained apparently 
by the Times that he would prevent a Russian movement 
was therefore as unfounded as its expression was discreditable, 
and the dry rebuke of the German Press, that the alliance 
among the Imperial Powers still existed, and that Germany had 
her own interests to care for, exactly expressed the convictions 
Prince Bismarck entertains. 

How far Prince Bismarck intends that Russia should go is 
a different matter, and one that it is scarcely profitable to dis- 
cuss, for his views would be governed by circumstances as they 
arose. It is, however, sufficiently clear that if she went so far 
as to excite English suspicion or hostility, that would be most 
acceptable to Berlin; while we see no point in her advance 
which, if the Danube were left free, would excite the Chan- 
cellor’s suspicion. He does not care how much Asiatic soil 
Russia acquires. The more she throws herself eastward the 
better he would like it, and with Warsaw as his road to 
Moscow, he would be indifferent if the Black Sea became a 
Russian lake. There used to be a theory in England that 
Germany was interested in the neutrality of Constantinople, 
and that is true, if by Constantinople we mean Turkey on the 
Danube ; but if we do not mean that, the interest of Germany 
in the “Imperial City” is scarcely perceptible. She cannot be 
attacked by Russia from thence, nor can her material interests 
in any way be affected by an event which would shift Russian 
power further and further tv the South. We incline to believe, 
upon the whole, that the Danube being left free, Russia might 
exhaust herself in the South, do anything and take anything, 
without breaking up that friendship which Prince Bismarck 
so strongly professes, and which he has hitherto found so ex- 
ceedingly advantageous. 





THE GOOD OF MR. GLADSTONE’S PAMPHLET. 


HE country, and even the City, may now begin to see what 
good was done by the recent agitation against Turkish 

rule, and pre-eminently by Mr. Gladstone’s Pamphlet. That 
agitation and that pamphlet have, in all probability, saved Eng- 
land from the shame and the crime of going to war for Turkey. 
We were on the high-road to such a catastrophe when the 
fleet was sent to Besika Bay. The Prime Minister acted like 
a second-hand Palmerston, for he let slip no chance of defying 
Russia or befriending Turkey. He showed how his mind was 
working when he hurled the vehement defiance of an Imperial 
title at Russia. The astute statesmen of St. Petersburg must 
have smiled at that blundering spurt of frankness, although it 





is so much the fashion to treat Lord Beaconsfield as a harlequin 
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ised in the clothes of a statesman, and playing at serious- 
ness for the look of the thing, that his rhetorical vaunts may not 
have got so much notice as they deserved. But he showed that he 
meant and that he could do mischief when he declared that 
the fleet had been despatched to guard the honour of England, 
and not, as Lord Derby has since said, to protect the European 

of Constantinople. We all know what the honour of 
England means when spoken of in the same breath as the 
Bosphorus. Nor can there be any doubt that Lord Beacons- 
field laid bare the real motive for sending the strongest fleet 
in the world to the neighbourhood of the most coveted naval 
station. As Mr. Gladstone has pointed out, ships with compara- 
tively few men and enormous armaments were not the most 
suitable of instruments for putting down a revolutionary rising. 
No doubt, one object of the Government was to protect the 
Christians, for the despatches of Sir Henry Elliot free that 
point from all doubt; but Sir Henry Elliot did not demand 
such a fleet as the Government sent, and the main purpose of 
despatching a vast naval force was manifestly to let Russia 
see that we were lying in wait for her. Yet much fault 
need not have been found with such a menace if it had been 
launched by a safer hand. But Lord Beaconsfield showed 
his bias by his persistent efforts to shield Turkey from the 
effects of her infamous misdeeds. His discreditable attack on 
Servia, and his disgraceful comparison of Mr. Gladstone to the 
perpetrators of the atrocities in Bulgaria, were scarcely 
needed to show that he would, if he could, again lend 
Turkey the influence of England. Meanwhile, the Ministerial 
Press was using all the devices of taunts, sneers, exagger- 
ation, and fabrication, to lash this country into a fury 
against the authors of the “foreign intrigues” which were 
making poor dear Turkey go to pieces. The Pall Mall Gazette, 
which has opinions of its own, was, of course, the most 
warlike of all, and it was so with perfect consistency. 
When Russia declared that she would no longer abide by 
the clause of the Treaty of Paris which limited her fleet in the 
Black Sea, the Pall Mall Gazette loudly called for war. 
The country would not listen to it then, but it is again striving 
to make us fight. We are invited to fight, if Russia should 
execute her covert threats. We are told that we must go to war 
rather than let her lay a finger on the Ottoman Empire. Never 
mind, it is said, how detestable Turkish rule may be; leave 
sentimentalists to mourn over desolated Bulgarian villages. We 
all knew what savages the Turks were. Batak was no surprise 
to sensible men. But we support Turkish rule for our own 
sake; and so long as Russia stands in the way we should con- 
tinue to support it, even at the cost of a Batak a week. Such, 
in substance, is the teaching of the clever journal which goes 
mad at the sight of Mr. Gladstone. Had this country allowed 
such a doctrine to be enforced, not only would Europe soon be 
convulsed by a tremendous war, but we should be in the midst 
of the fight. 

It is not necessary to suppose that Lord Beaconsfield or any 
other of the Ministers, was guided by any definite plans of 
war. It is enough to assume that he had a bias in favour of 
maintaining the status quo in Turkey ; for at the end of the 
Session he deliberately argued that we must keep up the status 
quo. It is easy to see whither such a conviction would have 
led a Minister who could speak with his emphasis of the great 
fleet in Besika Bay, who has a passion for talking big, and who 
would have arrayed against him all the fanaticism of the Sclavonic 
race, all the military pride of official Russia, and all the designs 
of her Liberals. By sending the fleet to the mouth of the 
Dardanelles immediately after the rejection of the Berlin Note, 
he showed the temper in which he would have met more 
emphatic manifestations of hostility to Turkey. The friends 
of the Ministry seem to think that, if England had done a 
few more acts of the same kind, there would have been 
an end of the rebellion. But the agitators in Bosnia, Monte- 
negro, and Servia are not quite so easily frightened, and the 
Russian people would have been put on their mettle by Lord 
Beaconsfield’s vaunts. The insurrection would have lasted 
from month to month; the Russian Government would have 
given covert help; and, encouraged by the English Ministry, 
the Porte would have vehemently protested against what it 
would have called a breach of neutrality. Can any one doubt 
that the Ministry which sent a great fleet to Besika Bay would 
have made its words more peremptory as the policy of Russia 
was more clearly seen? The Ministerial Press would be the 
first to boast that so Lord Beaconsfield would undoubtedly 
have acted. In some popular speech, he himself would have 
flung insulting words at Russia; or fiery instructions would 


country would have learned that its honour was at stake. As 
Russia could not recede from the position which it would have 
taken up, the tone of the official correspondence with her 
would have been heated. Turkey would have been as insolent 
as she was before the Crimean war, and as she always is 
when not cowed. We should have taken our side, and we 
should have drifted into the most calamitous war that England 
ever undertook since Pitt joined the coalition against the first 
Republic of France. We were going straight to such a 
catastrophe. We were travelling to it as fast as we could be 
carried by reckless, selfish, wicked passion when Mr. Gladstone 
helped to stop us, by an appeal to our moral sense. 

It may seem that a restraining force would have been found 
in Lord Derby’s caution. But that is one of the delusions 
which mislead the City. Not having a spark of imagination or 
of sympathy, Lord Derby is constitutionally incapable of seeing 
what must be the effect of acts which touch popular passions. 
His foresight is bounded by the range of prudential maxims, 
and these respectable truths are not of much moment to 
men with hate in their hearts and arms in their hands, A 
second-rate Minister in a quiet time, Lord Derby might 
be more dangerous even than a flighty man of genius in 
a season of revolutionary passion, for the simple reason that 
he would not understand the excitement with which he was 
dealing. He gave the measure of his capacity some 
years ago when he expressed his wonder that the Italians 
should be determined to make a capital of so unhealthy a 
city as Rome. A man who thinks that bad drains are more 
important than twenty centuries of grand associations 
would be a great Minister in a world governed by the 
multiplication-table. He is one of those cautious men who, 
when thrown off their guard by unaccustomed difficulties, do 
acts so rash as to astonish habitually rash people. In the course 
of the present negotiations, for example, he has several times 
used words which would have been admirably fitted for the 
purpose of Mr. Gladstone, and which we can heartily applaud, 
but which are miracles of folly when employed to further 
the ends of the present Government. He said that if Turkey 
were to repeat such outrages as those in Bulgaria, the indigna- 
tion of Europe would become so uncontrollable as to a 
foreign occupation of her territory inevitable. Thus did he 
fling away the sacredness of the status quo, and absolutely sug- 
gest the very course which Russia proposes to take; for she 
may argue that a military occupation of Bulgaria, if it would 
be good as a punishment, would be still better as a pre- 
ventive, Again, Lord Derby has admitted that the outrages in 
Bulgaria have changed the relations of all the Powers to 
Turkey. That is quite true; but thus does he fling over the 
frank and logical ferocity of his literary advocates, and range 
himself on the side of the humanitarians. In his despatch 
respecting the outrages, he wrote that no political considera- 
tions would justify the toleration of such infamies. Again 
does that admirable admission begrime the sanctity of 
the status quo with the mire of philanthropy. We are 
forced to conclude that those phrases of indigna- 
tion come from the more sensitive of Lord Derby’s col- 
leagues, and when he can thus be dragged off the beaten road 
of his caution by generous impulses, he would have been 


Lord Derby is one of those safe men who habitually belie their 
character in critical emergencies. He is one of those safe men 
who lead careless nations into disastrous wars. We should 
rather have trusted the fiery zeal of his father. 

It may be thought that the iniquities of Bulgaria would 
have sufficed to prevent the Government from drifting into 
another Crimean war even if there had been no agitation, and 
if Mr. Gladstone had written no pamphlet. But we believe 
that idea to be the grossest of delusions. Lord Beaconsfield 
showed that he would have buried those infamies under 
official apologies and diplomatic slang ; and even his speech at 
Aylesbury contemptuously dismissed them as “ extraneous 
matters.” No one can believe that Mr. Baring would have been 
sent to the scenes of the outrages if the Daily News had not fired 
the House of Commons and the country by a recital of the horrors. 
Nor is there the slightest reason to think that Lord Beacons- 
field would have changed his course if a storm of indigna- 
tion had not let him see that, should he actively befriend 
the guilty State, his party as well as his Ministry would 
be shaken to pieces. Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet did more 
than any other piece of writing to show the country the 
reality of Turkish rule, and to direct public indignation to a 
practical end. He and the other leaders of the agitation 
share between them the honour of having arrested the Ministry 





have been sent to Sir Henry Elliot; and some morning the 





equally impressed by the promptings of his belligerent chief. .—— 
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in its course towards a war which would have been a detest-| turned into an agency for sifting the scientific question 


able piece of wickedness. 
remember that fact. 
to be angry at Mr. Gladstone. 
gteater service to the City. 


“The City” would do well to| how far there is, or is not, any credit to be attached 
The richer part of the City is supposed | to any of the assertions put forward by spiritualists, or semi. 
But he never rendered a) 
We doubt, indeed, whether, | merable theorists who try to find a coherent account for the 


spiritualists, or unconscious cerebrationists, or the other innu« 


in reforming the fiscal system, disestablishing the Irish | abnormal experiences in which they dabble. Now, though it hag 


Church, or amending the tenure of Irish land, he did a 


| been very wisely proposed to devote a certain amount of public 


greater good to the nation than when he risked his reputation | money to the encouragement of “ original research,” it is clear 
| 9 , 


as a statesman to show how incurable were the evils of Turkish 


| we think, that the most fitting agency for conducting original 


rule, and to declare that it would be infamous for England to | research of that kind is not a London magistrate’s Court. Mr. 


uphold any longer the sovereignty of the Porte over Bulgaria. 
It is no wonder that he is hated with an inexpressible hatred 
by all the Clubmen, officials, military men, and Ministerial 
hangers-on, who were cheering on the country towards another 
Crimean war, for he has confounded all their purposes. His 
countrymen will not forget to be grateful to him when the 
presént little selfish reaction shall have been replaced by a 
return to the worthier feelings of the past months. 








THE COMPLEXITIES OF MODERN JUSTICE. 

HERE is no doubt that the preference for doing things com- 
pletely has a very great tendency to grow with growing 
education and growing commerce, but there is also no doubt that 
in a life such as the present the preference for doing things com- 
pletely means practically that they must be done very slowly, at a 
vast expense of public time and public money,—and even of public 
advantage which would often be consulted much more by doing 
them incompletely, and neglecting many of the less promising clues 
which present themselves for a determination of the object in 
view,—even at the cost now and then of the end really in view,— 
than by this exhausting of all the sources of information, and 
expending so much time and energy upon it. No doubt the 
applicability of these remarks to the long-winded proceedings of 
Courts of Justice is rendered doubtful by one very important 
consideration. You cannot exclude anything which seems to 
average persons to have a very important bearing on the justice 
of the case, without sowing a distrust of justice in the mind of 
the people, which is the greatest of all evils. It is pretty clear 
that a good deal of evidence of the most utterly irrelevant 
character was rightly taken, for instance, in connection both 
with the murder of Mr. Bravo, and also with the Tichborne 
case, but which ought not to have been taken for any reason except 
this,—that, if it had been refused, the public would have believed 
that gross injustice had been done, and that the respect for our 
Tribunals would have been in this way seriously weakened. 
Yet whatever moral necessity there may sometimes be for 
hearing a good deal of evidence which is really irrelevant, 
and a good deal more which, though possibly relevant, has 
in it too little promise of result to render the certain sacrifice 
of time, trained energy, and public convenience, at all worth 
while, it is. quite certain that one great result of all this 
increasing elaboration in the methods of justice is most mis- 
chievous,—namely, that it renders justice much more expensive, 
and much slower in its action, and therefore makes it a much more 
formidable thing to appeal to the law than it otherwise would 
be. Here, for instance, is a case in which a man who professes 
to be a ** medium,”—i.e., one in whose presence physical objects 
are moved without muscular contact, and answers are obtained 
to questions without their seeming to come from anybody in the 
company,—is charged with a common fraud,—with professing that 
there was no writing upon a slate on which he himself had already 
written certain words, which words he was intending to impose on 
his visitors as written by an invisible agency,—and this under the 
expectation of receiving a fee for the display of a mysterious 
power. Now whether this was or was not so, we must leave of 
course to the Court of Justice to determine, but surely it is rather 
a formidable thing to find that the sitting magistrate did not 
reject evidence tending simply to show that the writing might have 
been produced by a clever juggler under similar conditions with- 
out discovery, as not bearing on the question atissue. Of course, 
that evidence having been admitted, it will be but fair to allow 
the defence to produce any amount of evidence that in Mr. 
Slade’s presence things have been done which no such juggler 
could do; and further, perhaps, as indirect support to this con- 
clusion, that in Mrs, Jencken’s, or Miss Showers's, or Miss Cook’s 
presence, or in that of some other celebrated ‘‘ medium,” other still 
stranger things have been done which it would be still more im- 
possible for jugglers to rival. Wedo not see why, on the same 
principle, Professor Barregtis whole investigation might not be 
produced in Court, or wh}® 





| Flowers knows a great deal more about the matter than we do, 


but we should have supposed that the whole question practically 
turned on the specific evidence given by Mr. Ray Lankester and 
Dr. Donkin and the credit to be attached to it ; and then, of course, 
if Mr. Flowers believed that,—on the further question whether 
or not the fact so asserted constituted a criminal fraud under either 
of the two statutes under which the charge is understood to be 
brought. It seems to us very difficult to appreciate the bearing of 
the question whether or not Mr. Maskelyne could do the feat 
which it is stated that Mr. Slade did do, on the charge made; for 
obviously enough, it does not follow that because Mr. Maskelyne 
could have done it, Mr. Slade could have done it, still less that he did 
do it, in that way. We do not deny that evidence of the kind given 
by Mr. Maskelyne is of the greatest possible importance to a 
scientific inquirer who is testing the phenomena which are alleged 
to happen in the presence of Mr. Slade. It is of the very greatest 
importance to one who is asking himself whether the secret of 
what has happened is fraud, or a new and hitherto unsuspected 
agency, to assure himself that fraud would be equal to the feat. 
We know fraud to be a common thing, and a man who is satisfied 
that he might have had to deal with fraud would be very silly in- 
deed to assume that he has hit upon a new agency till he had care- 
fully excluded all the possibilities of fraud. That is obviously 
material to the issue as it affects the scientific question, but is it 
material to the issue before the Court of Justice? Is there not 
some reason to believe that our Courts of Justice are yearly becoming 
less indisposed to draw a strongly-marked line between the sort of 
evidence which it would be the duty of a man who was ferreting 
out the whole secret of the matter to consider, and the sort of 
evidence which a Court of Justice, which only has to determine 
the truth or falsehood of particular allegations, ought to consider? 
If Mr. Slade wrote the communication in the way asserted by Mr. 
Lankester, and then pretended that the slate was empty, he un- 
doubtedly committed a fraud, and one of which it would be not 
very difficult, we suppose, to determine whether it was criminal 
or otherwise. But it can hardly be contended that all the evi- 
dence which would weigh with scientific men in determining their 
own private opinion or shrewd conjectures on the question, should 
be admissible in law to prove that a legal penalty has really been 
incurred. There seems to us great danger that all the various con- 
siderations which fairly bias our practical assumptions as to the 
mode in which a particular event was brought to pass, should be 
admitted in our Courts of Law as at least good enough to go to 
the magistrate, or the jury, for as much as they are worth. 
If that is to be so,—and undoubtedly in the Tichborne case, the 
Bravo case, and the Slade case, it looks as if our legal autho- 
rities were disposed to take that view,—one does not see where 
is to be the end of these terrible judicial investigations which 
pursue all the various and divergent clues of possible evidence till the 
susceptibilities of a public mind which is becoming more and more 
sensitive, both to elements of uncertainty and to indications of 
anything like injustice, are satisfied at last. Everybody knows that in 
a universe in which all the principal forces are, as it were, radiations 
from a common source, almost everything can be connected in some 
way or other with almost everything else, so that we hardly know 
why the virtues of Mr. Crookes’s radiometer might not be adduced 
before Mr. Flowers as proving, first, that Mr. Crookes is a very 
acute and very scientific man; and therefore in the second place, 
that what Mr. Crookes avowedly believes, it cannot be unreason- 
able to believe, or may even be unreasonable to deny. But it is 
clear enough that if all such branching fibres of presumptive 
evidence as this were to be followed up in a Court of Justice, 
justice itself would become, by its delay and its expense, such gross 
injustice, that the blank denial of justice would be far better. 
Certainly, the innumerable hesitations of the modern world, 
the judgment which we are all taught to suspend on so many 
aspects of so many questions till we have more evidence and more 
light, are affecting, and affecting for the worse, the short, sharp, 
necessarily incomplete investigations of our Courts of Justice. If 
justice is to be worth anything, it must decide with some speed and 


f Court should not be virtually | some roughness of judgment, and therefore must exclude what is 
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unlikely to be of service in elucidating the issue, and endeavour 
to narrow as much as possible the substantial merits of that issue, 
lest valuable time and energy be wasted in these excursions into 
the infinite. If we are to have proved to us of every asserted fraud 
that it could be easily done by other persons than those who are 
asserted to have done it, as well as that it was done by them, 
and if, then, of course, we are to have proved to us by way 
of rejoinder by those who deny the fraud, that those who are 
asserted to have committed it had also done a great deal which 
none of their imitators could do, there will be a confusion be- 
tween the province of justice and the province of ‘ original 
research ” which will be equally mischievous to both ; for Courts 
of Justice must always be very bad courts of scientific research, 
and it is equally true that the investigators of scientific problems 
would be exceedingly bad administrators of justice. 


MR. MARK PATTISON ON ENGLISH CULTURE. 


HE Rector of Lincoln deserves credit for knowing his 
countrymen so well. Many speakers at Social Science 
meetings would have feared to commence a long lecture on a dry 
subject with an outpouring of intellectual scorn for the audience 
assembled to hear it, but Mr. Mark Pattison is a humourist as 
well as a philosopher, and knows that Englishmen enjoy a scolding, 
if only it is couched in an effective form. So he began his lecture 
with about twenty epigrams, all intended to inform his listeners 
that they were rather contemptible idiots. They and- the whole Eng- 
lish middle-class ‘‘ grow up destitute of intellectual nourishment.” 
They ‘‘are characterised by an incapacity for ideas.” They ‘pass 
self-complacent existences in outer darkness.” The ‘“ worlds of 
science, of literature, poetry, and art are unopened to them.” The 
‘+ diffusion of wealth has only made the absence of refinement more 
conspicuous by contrast.” Sentences like these, of course, pleased 
the audience amazingly, and as the lecturer kept up the excite- 
ment, recurring every now and again to his theme, now deploring 
‘the total absence of refinement” in English middle-class life, and 
again asserting ‘‘ that middle-class men had not only ceased to value 
liberal education, but had ceased to know of its existence,” the 
entire lecture was a success. Mr. Pattison was warmly thanked, and 
his discourse, next to Mr. Poynter’s, has been of all others the 
most widely discussed, and on the whole, with most approval. 
So far from giving offence, the learned Rector has given great 
pleasure, aud in the twenty or so comments on his speech 
which have passed before us, we have not seen the faintest evi- 
dence of annoyance, or protest, or wounded amour propre. All 
is thankfulness for the licking,—for, as we began by saying, the 
lecturer has humour, and knows his countrymen well. 

It speaks well for the temper of Englishmen that they can take 
such a castigation so well, but their good-humour is no proof 
that the flogging was required ; rather it is evidence, if of anything, 
that the birch has been laid on with somewhat unnecessary 
severity. ‘To stand an intellectual horse-whipping with a sense 
that it does you good is no bad proof of culture. ‘ There is 
always a certain difficulty in estimating the value of any assertion 
about the middle-class, because no one pretends to define exactly 
what the middle-class is; but accepting it as meaning what Mr. 
Pattison evidently means, that is, as including all who could 
spend £100 a year on the education of a son, his censure strikes 
us as being far too ferocious. We question greatly if any class in 
the world undervalues liberal education less than the English middle- 
class, They may make mistakes as to what ought to be comprised 
inthe word, but they do not attempt to undervalue the thing itself. 
Mr. Smith, of Halifax, may not see that the cost of such an edu- 
cation is money well laid out, but the average Smith certainly is 
eager to see his son well taught, and spends money for that end 
more readily than for almost any other. The proof of this, if any 
were wanted, is the sudden growth of the Schoolmaster profession 
to one of great chances and rewards, the rise on every side of new 
prosperous public schools, and the immense development which 
any efficient foundation now inevitably receives. The old schools 
count hundreds of pupils where they counted tens, and a new 
school ascertained to have selected a first-rate head master mounts 
up into the hundreds in a single year. Hundreds of teachers 
are now better paid after five years’ service than Government 
servants after twenty, and a first-class member of the profession 
has not done well unless he receives the income of a bishop. The 
number of middle-class lads sent abroad for thorough education 
increases every year, and the poorer members of the middle- 
class complain that the demand for culture is the heaviest 
tax on their resources,—but though complaining, meet it, 
often at extraordinary personal sacrifice. We know scarcely 





| of any remark so common in the class as one deferring some 
| pleasure or other until the educating business is done, or any 
| subject of surprise so common as the way Brown, Smith, or 
| Robinson manages to educate his sons. No doubt many of the 
| schools thus patronised are inferior, but the fathers do the very 
| utmost they can to discover the good ones, and as a matter of 
| fact, the success of a school is usually exactly proportioned to its 
deserts. Girls, no doubt, are less fortunate than boys, because 
mothers demand, with some reason, other qualifications in schools 
than efficiency ; anda good many conventional etiquettes, some of 
them, it may be, most useful, stand in the way of thorough edu- 
cation. The demand for it, however, increases till it has surpassed 
the supply, till ‘‘ Colleges” are choked, and hundreds of first-class 
men are making livings by delivering very excellent and careful 
lectures to young girls. Atthe same time, the desire for self-culti- 
vation undoubtedly increases among them more than it does among 
men, and thousands of girls never heard of out of doorsare acquiring 
at homea knowledge of languages, of literatures, and of art, which 
if not a liberal education is a very good basis for one. We should 
have said, in opposition to Mr. Pattison, that in professional 
households at least, and in those of merchants and manufacturers, 
the passion for instruction had risen to an almost inconvenient 
height, and that the brains of the young were at least as heavily 
taxed as is at all well for the welfare of the next middle-aged 
generation. 

But, says Mr. Pattison, they do not go to the Universities :— 

“The next point of contact between the Universities and our national 
life which may be noticed is their degree of popularity. They are re- 
spected, but they are not popular, institutions, It is not uncommon on 
this view to hear a comparison drawn between the some 5,000 students 
in our Universities and the some 20,000 who people the Universities of 
Germany. But these comparative figures do not much aid the imagina- 
tion to estimate the popularity of a University education among us, on 
account of the vast number of differences between the two countries 
which would have to be taken into account. One difference alone dis- 
concerts the whole parallel,—i.e., the far greater wealth of this country. 
If the numbers of the University students were compared, not with the 
population of England and Germany respectively, but with the amounts 
of realised property in each country, the difference would be made to 
appear still greater in favour of Germany. But, apart from any com- 
parison, it cannot be thought that with a population of 21,000,000, and 
realised property of some 6,000 millions of pounds, 5,000 students is at 
all a satisfactory fraction of our youth as the total of those who are 
brought within the scopo of a liberal education. The population-tables 
show that the number of persons in England and Wales between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-one, both included, is over 1,600,000. Now, 
in the calculations of elementary-school attendance, it is usual to assume 
one-seventh as the proportion of those children who are attending a 
higher class of school than the public elementary school. This would 
give 228,500 as the number of young persons of both sexes between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-one, of whom nearly half, say, 114,000, 
would be males, Of this 114,000 educable material only some 5,000 are 
to be found in our Universities. Taking in all the Colleges and all 
other institutions which offer instruction of a liberal kind for adult 
males from eighteen to twenty-one, I think 6,000 would be a large 
allowance for the total number of students who could be mustered alto- 
gether. This state of things can be described as nothing less than a 
state of national destitution,—an intellectual blight.” 

It is, perhaps, not unnatural for a man who, although he is 
much else, is first of all a University Don, to deny that a man 
who has never been at a University has had a liberal educa- 
tion, but is that sweeping assertion quite true? The statistics 
are evidently all wrong, for Mr. Pattison must deduct from 
his 114,000 all those households whose heads dislike University 
education for its imagined religious fruits,—that is, an immense pro- 
portion of Nonconformists, Catholics, Evangelicals, and sceptics ; 
all who cannot afford the expense during the long interval now 
required for thorough education, that is, really from 17 to 24; 
and all who for any reason are compelled to introduce their 
children into active life at an early age; but we will not press 
that point, as no doubt at least ten times the present number 
might, as far as direct obstacles are concerned, be sent up for a 
University course. That they are not sent up is true, and is, as 
regards many of them, to be regretted ; but it is not to be 
regretted so much as Mr. Pattison thinks, nor is the failure to 
send them dictated by the contempt for education which he 
imagines. It proceeds from an infinite variety of causes, one of the 
most powerful being the distrust felt in modern society, and with 
reason, for the capacity of young men to bear the pecuniary tempta- 
tions of University habits. Thousands of men could, as Mr. Pattison 
says, pay the £150 a year for three years which will maintain alad 
at the University, but are utterly unable to face the chance of 
his spending three or four hundred, to be paid afterwards in a 
lump in the form of debts. ‘They will face anything sooner 
than lose all control of their children’s expenditure, while still re- 
sponsible for it. The new generation is not extravagant in the sense 
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that to a degree which parents in ordinarily, prosperous circum- 
stances acutely dread. Then there is the doubt whether the 
University does ensure a liberal education to all who attend it. 
Mr. Pattison takes no notice of that doubt, but parents are keen, 
and a good many of them are of the opinion of the lady who, 
being told that University men were always well educated, and 
highly instructed, and thoroughly refined, remarked, in medita- 
tive doubt, ‘‘ Dear me, is that so? I have dined with a good 
many curates, and I never noticed it.” And many more doubt 
whether the result of University training is always so beneficial, 
whether gentlemanly manners, and a smattering of classics, and 
the ability to row or jump are quite worth all the cost, and 
risk, and time expended in obtaining them. A notion that 
a University education is not a liberal education, or in- 
deed an education at all, is very widely diffused, and if Mr. 
Pattison will look round Oxford, is not altogether without justi- 
fication. We have no doubt he could, if he tried, pick out two 
hundred young men there more densely ignorant of everything 
worth knowing than a similar number of young men in any other 
position in the world,—young men to whom Mr, Mark Pattison 
would talk with an inner feeling that, undergraduates as they 
were, he would as soon talk to babies or ploughboys. And 
finally, there are thousands of parents who, able to afford the 
University for their sons, and able also to understand thoroughly 
what liberal education is, deliberately decide that their sons shall 
not go there; that they are not the kind of men on whom gregarious 
education, through lectures on the classics, or science, or anything 
else, will have a liberalising effect ; that they will be educated 
sooner and better by being released from the status pupillaris, by 
being set to choose their own culture, and by being forced to 
make their own way. The reasons which make many an aristocrat 
prefer travel, or the army, or diplomacy, to a long-protracted 
schooling weigh heavily with many a middle-class man, who not 
only does not despise a liberal education for his son, but rejects 
the idea of a University for him in order to secure it. He dis- 
eerns by a kind of instinct that pupilage instead of educating is 
deteriorating his son, depriving him of self-reliance, and forcing 
him to exercise his self-educating powers in a direction so dis- 
tasteful or so unfitted to his mind that he will never make the 
best of himself. The specialty of our race is the capacity for 
action, and though Mr. Pattison may not believe it, there is a 
heavy per-centage of lads in England who can be cultivated only 
through action, who positively lose mental power in enforced 
study, and would gain more true culture through the reflection 
stimulated by contact with life than through the reflection pro- 
voked by distasteful reading. Is an Oxford Don, after all, so 
much more liberally educated than an engineer as successful in his 
own profession ? 





MODERN MOUNTAINEERING. 

Fs gant the last ten years, Mountaineering has not only in 

some respects changed its character, but has become more 
generally recognised than before by the public as a legitimate 
mode of physical recreation. On the one hand, ascents of the 
greater peaks, which used to be confined to a small band of ex- 
perts, are every summer made by persons in their first ‘season ;” 
on the other, some ascents of importance have been made without 
guides. It may be useful, therefore, to discuss the extent and 
causes of this changed aspect of things, and to endeavour, in 
passing, to throw as clear a light as may be on a subjecton which 
we believe that many misapprehensions exist. 

That the mountains are ascended with much greater facility 
than they formerly were is evident to all visitors to Switzerland. 
Ten years ago it was considered a proof of some training and 
skill to ascend the Weisshorn ; now, at most, the ascent speaks 
to two or three weeks’ walking in the Alps. It is a fact, belong- 
ing to the same early period, and perhaps in danger of being re- 
garded as a myth by some of our readers, that a pair of gentle- 
men who, towards the end of their second season in Switzerland, 
were arranging an ascent of the Jungfrau, were warned by an 
accomplished mountaineer against the difficulties of that moun- 
tain, and recommended to try the Finsteraarhorn in preference. 
Now-a-days the ascent of both peaks without guides is hardly 
eonsidered worthy of remark. In point of fact, as things are at 
present, the one requisite for success in the case of a young man 
of average health and walking-powers who wishes to try the ex- 
citement of or get a name for the loftiest Alpine climbing is money. 
The mountains have become so hackneyed, and the guides are so 
eager for their fees, that it is hardly likely that the latter would de- 
eline to accompany a party of inexperienced persons on any first- 





class expedition, provided a sufficient number of them were engaged. 
All the humility of the earlier aspirants has vanished. In former 
times there were many men who would be too modest to attempt 
the harder peaks in their first season ; now a youngster will rush 
out from England for the first time to do the thing, and “ bag” 
as many peaks as would have crowned a veteran career of yore, 
With such men all is business ; the poetry and beauty of Nature 
are for them idle sounds. To them universally, as formerly it 
was to a few Americans and others, it is a mere waste of time to 
turn off the path to some noble and unique point of view, which 
in their eys is but a summit of no importance, and that does not 
“pay.” The glacier world impresses them with no awe, and con- 
veys but a slight sense of grandeur, which hardly survives the first 
day’s experience. Its phenomena are passed by unnoticed, be- 
cause unknown, its magnificent proportions are unsuspected, be- 
cause viewed with eyes and mind untrained. It has no present 
interest for them but as a farrago of “agenda,” its past associa- 
tions are pleasant or the reverse as its ‘‘ acta” appears to them to 
be superior or inferior to the performances of others, in respect to 
the time taken and other points of comparison. Nor do these 
would-be mountaineers trouble themselves with maps, except, 
perhaps, as part of the conventional mountaineering equipment, 
It is enough for them to have pointed out to them by their guides the 
more prominent mountains that the day’s course presents to their 
notice ; and so vague sometimes are the impressions they have 
derived from the same often precarious source of the names of 
the passes they have been traversing, as completely to baffle, by 
their subsequent description, a person well acquainted with the 
district. Not long ago a gentleman ‘ doing the high-level route,’ 
arriving at a place whence several passes of varying interest were 
open to him, and being asked at table d’héte which of these 
he was going to take, replied that he really did not know; 
the guides had pointed him out some chalets he was to pass next 
morning. The mountain talk of these inexperienced climbers 
might be misleading, were it not easy to apply to it a readily- 
ascertained law, by which the necessary transmutations of mean- 
ing may be made. It must be borne in mind, for instance, that 
the original ideas of these gentlemen on the subject being of a 
limited nature, their descriptive remarks are not to be held to 
have any value, except as repetition of a conventional standard. 
The need, however, of a key to their language is most urgently 
apparent, when they come to discuss the easiness or the reverse of 
their expeditions. The rule here is strictly to dissociate such ex- 
pressions as ‘‘ easy” or “‘ difficult ” from any personal experience 
on the part of the speaker. If it is patent that their language is 
not merely used to reflect the opinions of the last well-known 
mountaineer who made the expedition in question, an intelligible 
and approximately correct signification may be obtained by con- 
sidering the terms used in immediate relation to the amount of 
difficulty experienced by the guides in assisting their travellers up 
or down the mountains or passes referred to. It is time that the 
comparative virtues of that much-abused class, the British 
Tourists, should be recognised. They at least do not affect an 
odious nil admirari, or pretend to be above the study of their 
guide-books. They at least worry and fret themselves, good, 
honest folk! in their pursuit of pleasure. And, best of all, they 
rarely flourish above the level of the pines, while they have the 
good-sense at table d’héte to sit listening open-mouthed while the 
spruce young gentlemen opposite with peeled faces are inter- 
changing congratulations in loud voices on having done the 
‘Weisskamm in 2 hrs. 57 min. less time than Matfield, of the Alpine 
Club. But canvass the opinion of the latter gentleman and hisconfra- 
ternity as to which class of persons has the prior claim to be regarded 
as the Philistines of the Alps, and they would interrogate you in 
turn whether it was the holiday costermonger on his donkey or 
the dapper cockney on his steed, with whose presence at the meet 
the suburban huntsman was most disgusted. These mountain 
skipjacks should no more be ranked among mountaineers, than 
the tyro at cricket or the undergraduate in his first term of boxing 
lessons should be considered masters of their respective arts,— 
unless it be assumed that mountaineering is the only manly pur- 
suit to be picked up, like lawn-tennis, in a season. To acquire a 
sufficiently cool head to make the most of bodily proficiency is 
not a thing of a day. Several seasons may be required to impart 
respectable steadiness on an ice-slope. The flashy dexterity 
which a ready man will acquire in a single season by constant 
imitation of his guides does not necessarily guarantee steadiness 
or coolness, should he be thrown by emergency on his own 
resources. 

One evil is the natural consequence of this rush to the Alps. 





To do the thing in the best style, the best available guide must 
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be procured. With first-rate guides, not only may more am- 
bitious projects be entertained than otherwise, but lustre is 
reflected by their distinction on the travellers who have been 
fortunate enough to secure them. But the first-rate guides are 
few in number, nor are the other guides of repute a large class. 
The inevitable result is a competition between what we may call 
the old aristocracy of the Alps and the moneyed upstarts, and a 
consequent rise in prices. A temptation to desert their regular 
employers of the old school is thrown in the way of the guides by 
large offers, to which, in some cases, we believe, they have been 
known to succumb; and in any case, the old employers find it 
necessary to increase their payment. It has now become quite 
out of the question for a man whose means little more than per- 
mit the summer outing, to adopt the ordinary mode of successful 
mountaineering, viz., the continuous employment of a guide, or a 
guide and porter, for a series of weeks. A rate such as has lately 
come under our notice in the case of an ordinary guide—850 fr. for 

ks, 25 fr. for passes, and 8 fr. for intermediate days—can 
clearly not be extracted from a scanty margin. Proud, as we 
have reason to be, of the exploits of our countrymen, the truth 
still remains, that they and a few well-to-do individuals from 
other countries have for years had a monopoly of the services of 
the competent guides. The genial and enthusiastic temperament 
of many of the writers in the Swiss Alpine-Club Jahrbuch can- 
not but inspire the candid mind with regret that such meritorious 
persons in their own country should only have had access, as a 
rule, to inferior professional assistance. 

The real cause of the facility and frequency of ascents in recent 
years is to be looked for, not in any alteration of the mountains 
themselves, for though difficulties come and go, and change with 
every year, in the main the higher Alps remain the same as of old ; 
but in the gradual accumulation of general and particular know- 
fedge of mountains on the part of the Guides as a class. Within 
the period we are discussing, confidence has taken the place of 
hesitation, security that of a dread of risk; the nature of the 
work, its dangers and difficulties, are better understood than 
formerly. Not that the skill and sagacity of the first-rate 
guides of the present day are superior to those of the old 
men, but the science then confined to a few is now distri- 
‘buted, by training and imitation, among a larger number. It 
is now a well-recognised fact that ordinary mountaineering, 
under ordinary circumstances, and with settled weather, is free 
from appreciable risk. 

A well-known Professor not long ago expressed his opinion 
‘that under present circumstances, real mountaineers would only 
‘be able to differentiate themselves by going in parties without 
guides. Certainly, our Professor has successfully differentiated 
himself, for he is one of two distinguished mountaineers who 
have ascended Monte Rosa entirely unaccompanied. As, however, 
no one can cross the upper snows alone without a certain amount 
of risk to his life, not even the best guide being able to eliminate 
altogether in so doing the chance of falling helplessly into a cre- 
vasse, it would not be easy in this case to meet the charge of fool- 
hardiness. Parties of experienced mountaineers, no doubt, can 
perform easy expeditions without laying themselves open to such 
a charge; and this summer the ascent of a mountain, usually 
considered formidable, has been made by three such gentlemen 
under favourable circumstances. It may fairly be a question 
whether the aspect of mountaineering we have been discussing 
is not partly responsible for such attempts, and whether 
an influential motive with the persons making them, may not be 
an honest desire to ‘‘differentiate” themselves from pseudo- 
mountaineers. Apart from the special attractions which moun- 
taineering without guides may be presumed to have for them, 
discontent at finding themselves in common estimation no better 
than the upstarts may, rightly or wrongly, have weighed on such 
‘persons’ minds, and tended to dissatisfy them with the conven- 
tional mountaineering. The public, however, are more concerned 
with the results of their actions than with the motives which led 
to them. Are we likely to see a “‘ furore for guideless climbing?” 
Is Mr. Cook likely, within the next ten years, to advertise a cheap 
trip to the top of the Matterhorn? We greatly fear, if he does 
do so, that, till the railway is made, at least as far as the 
‘*shoulder,” with slow trains stopping at the ‘hut,” that 
enterprising gentleman’s office will be besieged by persons 
demanding back the price of their coupons. In our opinion, 
neither spurious nor real mountaineers are at present likely 
to take to mountaineering without guides. The first class 
would miss their object in coming out, which is to ‘‘ do” peaks. 
Such mountaineering, to obtain even a moderate amount of suc- 
cess, must in the nature of things require, in ordinary cases, 














years of training, at first with and afterwards by small degrees 
without guides. The results, méreover, that may be expected 
are at best of quite a humble order. The passage of the Col 
d’Heéreus, or of the Adler, may cause a thrill of pleasure that will 
be remembered for life, but to our upstarts these excursions are 
mere beggarly elements. A real love for the thing can only com- 
pensate a man for the attendant discomforts, such as the burden 
of provisions and knapsacks, the comparative length of time con- 
sumed, and the chance of failure, and for the mortification of 
finding himself, after all, a nobody, compared with others 
who are meantime skipping lightly from one first-class 
peak to another. As to the second class, they are too 
much wedded to their favourite guides and old asso- 
ciations, they are too hopeful of accomplishing some 
pet novelty, to make it worth their while to turn to what is 
equally barren in results and contrary to the received conven- 
tionalism, except in a few cases here and there, where special 
fondness for it has been accidentally originated. The mere fact 
that with guides ladies now can ascend mountains that no ama- 
teurs without guides would even attempt, at any rate, without 
previous knowledge of the route, is sufficient to justify the above 
comparison of results. The reason is as humiliating in a sense as 
it is obvious. Really good guides are so superior to the best ama- 
teurs, that they can convoy even non-climbers over difficulties 
which the others could not even pass, though not so impeded. It is 
as absurd to compare a first-rate amateur with a first-rate guide, as 
to compare the champion of a University gymnasium with a ‘Tom 
Sayers. There are some amateurs who are superior to the best 
professionals in general or geographical knowledge of the Alps, 
but no amateur even approximates to the latter in the instinct, 
grown into a second nature, by which they can thread their 
way among difficult rocks, and afterwards retrace the same. 
There are amateurs whose surefootedness, like that of 
many a common peasant of the higher valleys, is not likely 
under any circumstances to fail; but in difficult ice-work, 
in step-cutting and the like, the first-rate guide is without a 
rival in the world. It was once sagely remarked by a mathema- 
tician, himself one of the boldest and most accomplished of 
English mountaineers, that the difference between one amateur 
and another was so slight, in comparison with the difference be- 
tween all amateurs and good professional mountaineers, as to be 
practically inappreciable. What a first-rate guide can do for a 
traveller in case of emergency was shown, in striking contrast with 
the recent occurrence on the Felik Joch, by J. A. Carrel, when 
escorting a Scotch lady across one of the most bewildering snow- 
fields in the Alps. Beset by a snowstorm, the route and the 
hope of a safe descent lost, he set to work, aided by the porter, 
to build a snow hut for his charge. An air-hole only being left, 
the party, though wet, maintained their warmth and comfort from 
the afternoon till eleven o’clock the next morning, and reached 
their destination afterwards none the worse. 

On the Matterhorn, eleven years ago, a warning was conveyed 
that ought never to be forgotten, and cannot be too often 
reiterated. A promising specimen of a climber in his first season 
made the slip; and a gentleman, reckoned by many the first 
amateur of his time, allowed the slip when made to assume 
disastrous proportions. The first had grown so demoralised as to 
fall in an easy place; the second was letting the rope hang ina 
loop of ten or twelve feet behind a struggling man. We cannot 
conceive a guide so to have omitted to observe the most essential 
rule of security in such circumstances. 

After all, the old style holds its own. It is the true moun- 
taineers, as a rule, those who return again and again to the Alps, 
who achieve whatever there is remaining of difficult or new. Not 
only are the best guides generally engaged by their old friends, 
but the parvenus are seldom taken by their guides off the beaten 
round of ‘ first-class peaks.” A reserve of a certain class of 
expeditions is maintained for well-known names and well- 


tried feet. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
<amsttiibasion 
THE ATTITUDE OF GREECE. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I agree so heartily with most of your views on the Eastern 
Question, that I am sorry to see what I think an unfair estimate 
of Greek neutrality in your article of last Saturday on Mr. 
Forster's speech. You speak of “ the deliberate neglect of their 
duty shown by the Greeks of the Kingdom and the people of 
Thessaly and Epirus “in not declaring war on Turkey three 
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months ago.” Now, as an old Philhellene, I should have been 
glad to see the Greeks taking-a glorious part in this struggle 
against Turkish despotism. But it seemed that their geographical 
position made it almost madness to move, until Servia should have, 
achieved some decided success. Leaving aside the danger of 
English interference, there was a powerful Turkish fleet, under 
Hobart Pasha, ready to destroy Greek commerce and to burn the 
Greek seaports, should the little kingdom venture itself openly 
against the Porte. Greece had no army sufficiently strong to cut 
its way to the rear of the Turkish forces operating against Servia, 
and so to effect a serious diversion in favour of General Tcher- 
nayeff, whilst the Greek seaboard is terribly exposed to naval war- 
fare. I doubt whether the intervention of Greecelast July would 
have been of much use by land, and it certainly would have en- 
tailed on the Greeks heavy losses by water. The days of clumsy 
Turkish liners flying from fire-ships, or afraid to put to sea be- 
cause of bad weather, are gone for ever. We have a skilful Eng- 
lishman in command of splendid, English built ironclads, to de- 
fend the Sultan’s authority in the Levant, and unless Greece had 
five times her present navy, she could make no head against 
Hobart Pasha. 

As to Hellenic jealousy of the Sclavs, there is some truth in 
what you say. Greece would be sorry to see Constantinople in 
the hands of a Power from whom she could never hope to win it 
back, and many Greeks remember with bitterness that when 
Crete was struggling desperately against Turkey in 1867, the 
Servians obtained an evacuation of their fortresses by the Turks 
as a reward for keeping quiet. Nevertheless, there is a strong 
feeling in Greece at this moment in favour of Servia, and if 
King George possessed as large an army as Prince Milan, his 
subjects would clamour for immediate war. The fact is, that 
whilst Servia has imitated the Prussian system to the extent of 
arming and training a great portion of her fighting-men, the 
Greeks have, like ourselves, been averse to bear such heavy sacri- 
fices in time of peace, and are, of course, unable to extemporise 
a complete military organisation. I say nothing about Russian 
volunteers, in comparing Greece with Servia, but merely take the 
two countries as they stood at the beginning of July; the one 
could, and did, tax the whole strength of Turkey to resist her, 
whilst the other would hardly have been ready to take the field 
with 30,000 men by the end of September, and would meanwhile 
have suffered three months of ruinous blockade and bombard- 
ment, which would have effectually crippled her resources.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Hitary SKINNER. 





MR. SNOW’S RENUNCIATION OF HIS ORDERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Your statement of the grounds of my dissent from the 
Church teaching is, for the most part, fair, and deserves my 
thanks ; but I cannot accept your criticism of my views in all 
points as a just one, though I know it is full of kind and liberal 
intentions, I have never said a word to countenance my being 
supposed to hold that ‘‘ all which is natural is divine ;” on the 
contrary, I say much that is natural is hateful and intolerable, but 
then I go on to say that it is Nature itself, the Natura Naturans, 
that is, changing the face of the earth, which, speaking in us, pro- 
nounces the present state of things to have much in it that is 
hateful and intolerable ; and again, that it is Nature itself that, 
fashioning us and fashioning our speech, has been for thousands 
of years teaching us to call it by a more personal name, which 
name no single age or race can find a substitute for, because it 
expresses the thought of humanity, which is wider and deeper 
than the theories of any race or age,—I mean the name of God. 
We find in Nature two things ; we find a Natura Naturata,—a 
constitution of things made out of a material as yet not perfectly 
tractable ; and we find a Natura Naturans, changing, and reforming, 
and transforming this material. In fact, in the present constitu- 
tion of things we see a plan, but at the same time, a plan so in- 
complete and marred as to suggest to our orthodox theologians 
the idea of an originally perfect plan gone out of gear. 

Don’t think that I set up this distinction of matter and form as 
a physical theory, far from it, I only refer to the fact that we 
are obliged to make this mental distinction in order to deal with 
the world around us, so as to be able to keep ourselves alive in it. 
We are obliged to use it as a store-house of materials which must 
be made to minister to our wants. We use it as the means for 
providing for our wants, and we find the same providence actuating 


all living matter, whether of the sort labelled ‘‘ conscious” or of | 


the sort labelled ‘‘ unconscious.” This creative process, which we 
find actuating us and all other matter which we label “living,” 
seems to all appearance to have made and fashioned both us and 





our speech, and inclined us as a race to call it our parent and our- 
God. It does not seem to me, judging from the literature of the 
day, that this instinctive child’s cry to the great Parent is fainter, 
but rather stronger, as we advance in consciousness. 

It might be said that the process which makes us, also destroys 
us, and that its work—at least in the majority of cases—shows 
no moral aim or beneficent intention. People say this, and 
think they have answered me. ‘They might say they had 
answered me, if they could only see this process on the outside, 
in forms of life remote from their own; but if deliverance from 
the flesh, that is, from the tyranny of brutal propensities in the 
works of Jesus, and if by a natural process we have so far been 
delivered from the dominion of these propensities as to have been 
made men out of brutes, then this natural process has been doing 
in us the work of Jesus. 

Now how can I pretend to be able so to gauge Nature, and so to 
oversee the process that has made us, as to presume to say that our 
purest affections or our highest aspirations are beyond its power to 
create? I have no right to say nature is not competent, and the 
very condition of life and knowledge insists on our ever seeking 
a natural solution of things, and believing that things which 
seem supernatural are but strange manifestations of a natural 
process, Where, then, is the dignus vindice nodus which autho. 
rises me to insist on the supernatural initiative as needed to 
transform the sons of men into the sons of God? 

I deny the necessity of this supernatural initiative which my 
Church insists on, and I am moved to deny it because 1 see the 
deleterious influence it exercises, especially on Protestants. The 
very attempt to teach the young how to deal with the varied cases 
of duty which may present themselves, and tell them what to do 
under certain circumstances, is dismissed with scorn ; and the idea 
of transforming the children of men into the children of God by 
discipline is dismissed as if it was usurping God’s work, instead of 
doing God’s work.—I am, Sir, &c., G. D. Snow. 

[We do not regard it as a true description of the moral experi- 
ence of man to say that the Natura Naturans in him,—the natural 
tendency which tries to transform him,—is always on the side of 
good. On the contrary, it is very often indeed on the side of 
evil, though he has the power of perceiving that evil, and of 
resisting it.—Ep. Spectator.] 





INDIAN WHEAT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—In reply to Mr. Marshman’s letter in the Spectator of the 
13th August last, commenting on the increased export of wheat 
from India, I have to remark that Allygurh is not the route the 
produce of Rohilcund would take to reach Calcutta. The distances 
are from Chandunsi, the central mart of Rohilcund, vié Allygurh 
to Calcutta, 936 miles; vid Cawnpur, 914 miles ; vid Benares, 858 
miles, the last-named route showing a saving of 78 miles. I do 
not think the repeal of the export duty has had much to do with 
the increased export of wheat. The duty was repealed in the end 
of 1872 or beginning of 1873. The exports in 1874 were 39,099 
tons; in 1875, 5,937 tons; in 1876, 58,317 tons. We must, 
therefore, look for some other reason to account for the increase, 
which, I admit, has, on the whole, been considerable. 

I think it will be found chiefly in the following comparison of 
prices, coupled with the effect of exchange :—Average price in 
England per quarter in the month of May—1874, 60s. ; 1875, 
443, ; 1876, 48s. Average price in Cawnpur per quarter in the 
{month of May—1874, 27s.; 1875, 22s.; 1876, 15s. (The price 
in the Cawnpur market has been calculated at 2s. per rupee.) 
If the price falls in England and rises in India, with our present 
| means of transit, we cannot export wheat to any considerable 
‘extent. The last two years we have had harvests considerably 
|above the average and consequently low prices, but we have 
‘not had such low prices since 1860, and certainly cannot 
'anticipate their remaining so low for any length of time; 
| whereas, with the immense producing power of America, there 
| is no reason to expect wheat should ever again rise above 50s. a 
quarter, on the average, in England. Already the fall in price in 
England since May, with the prospect of good harvests on the 
Continent, has begun to tell on the export from here. It rose 
from 6,063 tons in March to 26,477 in May, but by July had 
fallen back to 18,780 tons, and from what I hear, will show a still 
further fall in August. 

As to establishing a successful competition with America, I 





_very much fear it is out of the question; the price of Indian 
wheats in the English market ranged from 39s. to 43s. when San 
Francisco wheat was selling at from 44s. to 51s. .and this must 
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always be so; the quality in itself is inferior, and the harvesting 


is 80 carcienly carried on, there being no inducement to the 
cultivator to take more pains with it. 

However, such as it is, it is evident, under a certain combination 
of circumstances, we can export it; and to make this combination 


the more available, we ought to follow the Americans in striving 


by all means in our power to lower the cost of conveyance to the 
sea-board, and it is in this direction we require the powerful 
assistance of the English Press. What we really want is to 
double the lines on all the Trunk Railways and lower the charges 
for conveyance. These railways are already made to carry a 
double line, as far as bridges and earthworks go, and all that is 
required is permanent way and sufficient rolling-stock. Either 
the railways should be compelled to make these additions, or the 
Government should step in and buy the railways up, and make 
the additions themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., W. S. 





DR. CARPENTER AND PROFESSOR BARRETT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPRCTATOR.") 

Srr,—Only to-day has my copy of last week’s Spectator reached 
me. In itI find a letter from Dr. Carpenter containing a number 
of needlessly offensive and gratuitous assertions concerning my- 
self and others. It is too late now, I fear, to send you a reply 
to these for this week, but if you will allow me a little space in 
your next number, I will show in how many points referring to 
myself Dr. Carpenter has erred,—unconsciously, no doubt. To 
me it seems that the point upon which Dr. Carpenter insists as 
so necessary in all those who record facts such as are detailed in 
my paper,—viz., a knowledge—though surely it hardly needed Dr. 
Carpenter to inform us of the fact—that the human mind has “a 
wonderful proclivity to self-deception,” is less important than the 
absence of such a “ proclivity to self-deception” from the mental 

habits of the investigator himself.—I am, Sir, &c., 
N. F. Barrett. 

Royal College of Science, Dublin, October 18. 





MR. CONGREVE ON TURKEY. 

(To THe Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It is only now that I have seen, in the Spectator of the 
7th inst., the following extract from Mr. Congreve’s article on 
Turkey :—‘‘ The closest parallel with the Turkish suppression of 
Bulgaria [sic] is afforded by our own suppression of the Irish 
rebellion in 1798.” 
Englishmen have such a habit of self-depreciation, and are so 
ignorant of everything Irish, that this remark is likely to pass, 
but it is not much nearer the truth than Lord Beaconsfield’s 
statement that Orientals do not practise torture. In the sup- 
pression of the Irish rebellion, there was much needless blood- 
shed, much cruelty, and many instances of torture, but there 
was nothing in any degree approaching to the atrocities in Bul- 
garia. There was no destruction of towns and villages, and no 
massacres of women and children. Of the worst of all evils of 
war—outrages on women—I will not say there were no instances, 
but it is certain they were not general, for among such a people as 
the Irish, the memory of such wrongs would have been sure to 
remain in the popular remembrance, and there is little, if any, 
trace of this. The cruelties of 1798 have greatly increased the 
difficulty of reconciling Ireland, but had such atrocities as those 
in Bulgaria been committed in Ireland, at any time for a century 
past, forgiveness and reconciliation would be impossible.—I am, 

Sir, &c., JoOsEPH JOHN Murpuy. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, October 15. 





‘“* ECCLESIASTICAL MAGNIFICOES.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I have read with much interest your article on the above 
subject, in the tone and spirit of which I entirely concur. I 
scarcely think, however, that you are correct in assuming that, 
with a single exception, ‘‘there is not one ecclesiastic left in 
Europe possessed of power to send an offender to prison.” Until 
very lately, the Bishops in Germany had prisons to which they 
could commit offending priests. The Archbishop of Cologne, up 
to the time of his recent deposition, declined to close the prison 
under his control. I think (though I lack exact information) it 


will be found that the Bishops in Austria have such prisons yet. 
To come nearer home, the Bishops of the Church of England, if 
not directly, yet through their deputies or chancellors, retain 
such power at the present day. Not many weeks have passed 


warden to prison for “‘contumacy.” The Dean of the diocese in 
which I reside (Lichfield) has the powers of a justice of the peace 
within the cathedral close, and it is at least probable that the 
bishops, as of higher rank, in some cases are entitled to exercise 
the same functions. 

As a journalist of thirty years’ standing, I have felt much dis- 
appointment at the extreme paucity of the information afforded 
by the daily Press as to the working of the Falck Laws in Ger- 
many. ‘The deposition of so high a dignitary as the Archbishop 
of Cologne is disposed of in a couple of lines, and we hear nothing 
of the ecclesiastical chaos which must have resulted from whole 
dioceses being deprived of such essentially episcopal functions as 
ordination and confirmation. In these days of journalistic enter- 
prise, such a lack of information is the reverse of creditable.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A ProvinciAL JOURNALIST. 

[We believe the Austrian Bishops have lost their power except 
through the voluntary obedience of their priests, while the English 
Bishops only imprison when acting as ecclesiastical judges.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 





“THE DAYS OF HIS VANITY.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Do you think it is quite fair that when a critic wishes 
to hold up to ridicule an author's views, he should represent those 
views by a silly exclamation, which he states to be the author's, 
and encloses it in inverted commas, but which the author never 
made? This is what is done by one of your own critics in his— 
or, shall I say, her?—notice of my book, ‘‘The Days of his Vanity,” 
in to-day’s Spectator. ‘* Wicked father,” exclaims Mr. Grandy 
(writes your critic), ‘‘ to stand in the way of his son’s affections !” 
Permit me to say that Mr. Grundy never in his life made so feeble 
an exclamation, and if he had would blush for evermore; and he 
objects to have so feminine a sentence published through the 
length and breadth of the land as a remark of his. No doubt it 
saves a critic trouble to invent the foolish composition which he 
wants to ridicule, and it paves the way for the adjective, ‘‘ child- 
ish,” further on (which otherwise might strike the reader as in- 
applicable to the story, which the critic fairly sketches out), but 
is it quite consistent with “the laws of God and man?” If my 
book be really so foolish as your critic indicates, surely he 
might easily have found some passage sufficiently ridiculous 
for his purpose, without drawing on his imagination, and 
casting so terrible a slur upon my style of composition. I 
think it might also have occurred to him that the contention of 
my book is that “the laws of God and man” are inconsistent, 
and that whilst we are agreed upon the paramount claims of duty, 
we differ as to what is duty,—he regarding it as being distinct 
from, I as being identical with, love. If he had sympathised 
with the purpose of my ‘ rhetoric,” would my rhetoric have 
been “noisy?” If not, the adjective is unjust. Finally, should 
not that effete old joke about ‘Mrs. Grundy,” and the epithet 
of “childish,” as applied to revolutionary views—effective as it 
is with the average reader—be left to critics of the Standard 
calibre ? 
When in reviewing ‘Captain Fanny,” the Spectator bewailed 
the frivolity of modern fiction, and piteously asked for earnest- 
ness of purpose, it should have qualified the request by adding 
that the purpose must be such as the Spectator sympathises with, 
or it will damn the book. It is the critics, and the critics only, 
who are responsible for the frivolity of modern fiction. There 
are about a score of writers in England who are allowed to think ; 
the rest are driven into frivolous fooling on the one hand, and 
feminine inanity upon the other, by the critics,—not the public, 
but the critics.—I am, Sir, &c., SypnNeY GRUNDY. 
2 The Cloisters, Temple, October 14. 
[We apologise to Mr. Grundy if he understood our inverted 
commas to imply that the words in which we summarised what we 
believed to be his drift, were his own. We do not suppose many 
of our readers would have made that mistake. It is usual to put 
a supposed speech in inverted commas, even when it is not 
quoted from any one, but composed by the reviewer.—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 


POETRY. 
a 
SONNET. 
(On READING THE RECENT UTTSRANCES OF TWO CABINET MINISTERS.) 
Anp shall an outworn juggler’s brazen sneers— 
A purblind cynic’s callous scorn—have power, 











since the chancellor of an eastern diocese committed a church- 





Great Heart of England! in this perilous hour, 
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To check thy noble rage, thy generous tears ; 
Or gild the tarnished honour of thy name, 

Thus sullied at their hands? It cannot be! 

Let thy just anger throb from sea to sea, 
Till they who brought thee thus to open shame 
Shall kiss thy chastening rod and do thy will,— 

Or pass. Speak out, and tell them thou no more 

Dar’st bolster Power that-seeks with Christian gore 
And outrage foul to salve its curelessill....... 
Too long the Plague hath festered. In thy wrath, 
Civilisation, rise, and sweep it from thy path. 








BOOKS. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT’S LIFE.* 

Ir one had to guess which of our great English statesmen of re- 
cent times would have most impressed and best suited the political 
taste of an unimpulsive, but deeply-read and deeply-convinced 
German Liberal, like the late Prince Consort, one would hardly 
have fixed upon the man who certainly did, better than any other, 
suit his type of mind and his political bias. It cannot now 
be doubted that if we had to describe the Prince Consort by any 
one of the popular political adjectives of the day, we should call 
him not Whig, and still less Radical, not Conservative, and still 
less Tory, but as nearly as possible a Peelite,—i.e., an adherent 
of Sir Robert Peel’s most mature views at the time when 
he had alienated the Tory party, and was acting, or desiring 
to act, as ‘‘a mediator, well disposed to all parties, and 
thereby controlling them and directing the government of the 
country.” What makes this fact strange is that very few 
of the various English political leaders of this century have 
been, on the whole, less cosmopolitan in their politics 
than Sir Robert Peel. There was, indeed, nothing in him of 
the insular peculiarities of Lord John Russell, or of the truly 
British pugnacity of Lord Palmerston. But then, again, he 
had none of the bonhomie of statesmen who know and like the 
world ; he was somewhat frigid and haughty in his manner, and 
in relation to his policy was disposed to place economical consi- 
derations before those more refined moral considerations which 
most affected the mind of the Prince himself; and though, like 
the Prince, he was pacific, and could not bear to see the British 
national egotism exaggerated as it was believed that Lord Pal- 
merston was disposed to exaggerate it in our dealings with the 
rest of the world, yet, unlike the Prince, Sir Robert Peel was 
certainly Conservative in the most characteristic of all habits, —the 
habit, namely, of so clinging to the past as to fail to provide for the 
future till the future was close upon him, and found him quite 
unprepared to meet it without some radical and almost humiliating 
change of front. Mr. Disraeli, in that admirable criticism of Sir 
Robert Peel which he gave to the country in his Life of Lord George 
Bentinck, wrote very justly of him thus:—‘ His [Sir Robert 
Peel’s] judgment was faultless, provided he had not to deal with 
the future. Thus it happened through his long career, that while 
he always was looked upon as the most prudent and safest of 
leaders, he ever, after a protracted display of admirable tactics, 
concluded his campaigns by surrendering at discretion. He was 
so adroit that he could prolong resistance even beyond its term, 
but so little foreseeing, that often in the very triumph of his 
manceuvres he found himself in an untenable position. And so it 
came to pass that Roman Catholic emancipation, Parliamentary 
reform, and the abrogation of our commercial system, were all 
carried in haste or in passion, and without conditions or miti- 
gating arrangements.” ‘That is, on the whole, a just description 
of Sir Robert Peel; but had the statesmanship of the Prince 
Consort been as open to the public as the statesmanship of Sir 
Robert Peel, it is now plain enough that its chief character- 
istic would haye been known to be a precisely opposite 
quality. We quoted last week a passage from the Prince 
Consort’s memorandum on the Turkish question, showing 
that before war was declared, he was already looking 
forward to the most important of the conditions of peace as 
bearing rather on the modification of the Turkish rule in Europe, 
than even on the limitation of that Russian ambition which was 
undoubtedly the active cause of war. We have in this same 
volume another, and perhaps even more remarkable, illustration 
of the same faculty of perspicuous foresight, in the memorandum 
on the outburst of English feeling in resistance to the ‘‘ Papal 
aggression’ of 1850. This was what the Prince wrote :— 





* The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. By Theodore Martin. With 
Portraits, Vol. II. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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“Let us apply these considerations to the present crisis. We have 
intense excitement and animosity of parties, and the most heterogeneous 
elements, views, and interests, joining in the outcry against the Pope, 
and particularly against the Puseyites. There will be no want 
of proposals in the next Session of Parliament for special measures 
of detail; assembling of the Convocation; alteration of the Rubric; 
change of the Thirty-nine Articles; removal of the Bishops from the 
House of Lords; increase of the Bishops; alteration of tithes ; separation 
of Church and State, &., &c. And it is very likely that the fire of 
indignation against the Romanisers will spend itself, and the end be 
general discontent and a weakening of the Church. [If this is not to be 
the inevitable consequence of the present movement, those who mean 
to lead it ought to be content with the assertion of some intelligible and 
sound principle, and should endeavour to find some proper formula for 
expressing it. The principle will easily be found, if the common cause of 
discontent, which has occasioned the excitement, has been ascertained. 
If strictly analysed, this cause appears to be the introduction of Romish 
doctrines and practices by the Clergy of England, contrary to the will and 
feelings of the Protestant congregations, under the assumption that the 
Clergy alone had any authority in Church matters. If this be the funda- 
mental evil, against this ought the remedial Principle to be directed— 
and this principle might be thus expressed :—That the Laity have an 
equal share of authority in the Church with the Clergy. That no 
alteration in the form of divine service shall therefore be made by the 
Clergy without the formal consent of the Laity. Nor any interpretation 
given of Articles of Faith without their concurrence. This principle 
once recognised as law, a whole living Church Constitution will spring 
from it, including Church government and doctrines. Upon the par- 
ticular nature of this constitution and its detaila, the most opposite 
opinions may be entertained; but it may well be left to time and public 
discussion to carry out its development by degrees; and the same 
respect for historical tradition and vested rights, which has marked the 
progress of the British Constitution, added to a high sense of the sacred’ 
nature of the work to be performed, will not fail to attend this 


development.” 


That reads very like a résumé of part of Mr. Gladstone's speech in 
1874, when Mr. Disraeli had given the consent of the Government 
to that unfortunate Public Worship Regulation Bill, as emphatically 
“a Bill to put down Ritualism,” which the Prince Consort's 
memorandum had so accurately anticipated and described during 
the previous spasm of excitement of the same kind, five-and- 
twenty years before. It is clear that the Prince Consort's politi- 
cal mind was cast in a very different type from Sir Robert Peel's. 
He was always forcasting the future, and forecasting it shrewdly, 
while as Mr. Disraeli justly said, Sir Robert Peel hardly ever judged 
correctly except on data which were complete in themselves, and 
never attempted with any success the task of deciphering the 
development they were likely to take in the future. What 
could speak better for the forecasts of the Prince Consort, 
than this memorandum on the root of all such ecclesiastical ex- 
citements in the dissatisfaction of the laity with the purely 
clerical constitution and statesmanship of the Church? If 
the Prince were a Peelite in this sense,—that he certainly 
appreciated none of the British Prime Ministers of his time as 
he appreciated the late Sir Robert Peel,—indeed, of the Duke of 
Wellington as a statesman he had evidently formed a very just 
and not a very admiring estimate,—at least it was not from any 
limitation in his own mind at all resembling the kind of limitation 
which kept Sir Robert Peel so long in ignorance of the revolutions 
that were just about to take place in his own opinions and in the con- 
duct which resulted from his opinions. Possibly the real ground of 
the Prince Consort’s evidently strong attraction to Sir Robert Peel 
was his consciousness of his own ability to supply to some extent that 
able man’s political deficiencies, and to do so without exciting his 
jealousy or winning anything but his gratitude. It was, of course, 
in foreign politics, and sometimes, perhaps, in the comparatively 
neutral region of ecclesiastical politics, that the Prince Consort’s 
influence as a statesman was chiefly felt by the advisers of the 
Crown. But with men of Lord John Russell’s and Lord 
Palmerston’s type there was little prospect of his exercising @ 
real influence. ‘The minds of these great leaders were too much 
filled with positive ideas of their own. In the case of Sir Robert 
Peel it was otherwise. Great in administration, great as @ 
Parliamentary leader, Sir Robert Peel was, as Mr. Disraeli said, 
wanting in imagination, and very grateful to any one whom he 
could trust who would supply him with what he wanted. And 
no doubt the Prince Consort felt this, and felt that while Sir 
Robert Peel had all the very highest qualities of a Parlia- 
mentary chief, he was in want of the very class of ideas 
with which a wide-minded and pacific Continental statesman 
like himself could best supply him. This, at least, is 
how we account for the evident and well-marked leaning to- 
wards Peel of one whose mind was, in many respects, so much 
larger than Peel’s, though of course he could not pretend to 
approach Sir Robert Peel in the special sphere of that great 
leader’s transcendent abilities. The same sagacity of view,— 
though here, no doubt, he was more within the field of Sir Robert 
Peel’s own sphere of wisdom,—is shown in the Prince Consort's 
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letter to Dr. Wilberforce,—at that time Dean of Westminster,— 
on the political duties of a Bishop :— 
“ Windsor Castle, 19th October, 1845. 

‘¢ My pear Dean,—I had intended to commit to paperfor you my views 
upon the position of a Bishop in the House of Lords, but gave up the 
idea, fearing that it might appear presumptuous on my part. Anson, 
however, tells me that he is sure you would not consider it as such, and 
would be pleased if I were still to do it. I accordingly resume the pen. 
A Bishop ought to abstain completely from mixing himself up with the 

lities of the day, and beyond giving a general support to the Queen’s 

yernment, and occasionally voting for it, should take no part in the 
discussion of State affairs (for instance, Corn Laws, Game Laws, Trade 
or Financial questions); but he should come forward whenever the 
interests of humanity are at stake, and give boldly and manfully his 
advice to the House and country (I mean questions like Negro emanci- 
pation, education of the people, improvement of the health of towns, 
measures for the recreation of the poor, against cruelty to animals, for 
regulating factory labour, &c., &c.). As to religious affairs, he cannot 
but take an active part in them, b<t let that always be the part of a 
Christian, not of a mere Churchman; let him never forget the insuffi- 
ciency of human knowledge and wisdom, and the impossibility for any 
man, or even Church, to say, ‘I am right, I alone am right.’ Let 
him, therefore, be meek, and liberal, and tolerant to other confessions, 
but let him never forget that he is a representative of the Church of 
the Land, the maintenance of which is as important to the country as 
that of its constitution or its throne, Let him here always be conscious 
that the Church has duties to fulfil, that it does not exist for itself, but 
for the people, for the country, and that it ought to have no higher 
aim than to be the Church of the people. Let there be, therefore, no 
calling for new rights, privileges, grants, &c., but show the zeal and 
eagerness of the Church to stretch her powers and capabilities to the 
utmost for the fulfilment of her sacred duties to the people in minister- 
ing and teaching. A Bishop eught to be uniformly a peacemaker, and 
when he can, it is his duty to lessen political or other animosities, and 
remind the Peers of their duties as Christians. He ought to be a 
guardian of public morality, not like the Press, by tediously interfering 
with every man’s private affairs, speaking for applause, or trampling 
on those that are fallen, but by watching over the morality of the State 
in acts which expediency or hope for profit may tempt it to commit, as 
well in Home and Colonial as in Foreign affairs. He should likewise 
boldly admonish the public even against its predominant feeling, if this 
be contrary to the purest standard of morality (reproving, for instance, 
the recklessness and wickedness of the proprietors of Railway Schemes, 
who, having no funds themselves, acquire riches at the expense of 
others, their dupes. Here the nation is in the greatest danger, as every 
individual gets corrupted and every sense of shame is lost. In this 
way the Bishops would become a powerful force in the Lords, and the 
country would feel that their presence there supplies a great want, and 
is a great protection to the people.” 
The view here presented of a Bishop's political duties may be a 
little too narrow. We can quite conceive a condition of things 
in which it would become a Bishop’s first duty to protest against 
the Game Laws, if they perniciously affected both the morality 
and the mutual feelings of different classes within his diocese ; 
and assuredly there have been circumstances in which the repeal 
of the Corn Laws became a duty of common humanity, and 
therefore within the scope of the Church’s responsibilities, just 
as, in the present crisis, it seems to us that a great variety of 
Churches have rightly felt it their duty,—as Churches,—to try to 
mould the foreign policy of the nation in the right direction. But 
on the whole, if the Bishops had guided their course in the 
House of Lords by such advice as this, it is certain that they 
would now be a much more popular and much more powerful 
constituent in that House than they are. 

Of the Prince Consort’s deep sympathy with the poor and his 
efforts to raise the thrift and promote the happiness of the labour- 
ing classes, so much has been said, both in connection with his 
greatsuccess, the Great Exhibition, and with his eloquent speeches 
on the welfare of the labouring class, that we need only allude to the 
subject here to show that it was not merely in his capacity as a states- 
man, but as a man, that his mind busied itself with forecasts of the 
future. Yet unquestionably he was a statesman of large know- 
ledge,—one who might have filled the post of English Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs with far greater ability than Lord Aberdeen, 
whose tendencies he shared, but whose weakness he clearly per- 
ceived. The following striking description of his knowledge of 
the diplomatic field is fully borne out by the details of Mr. 
Martin’s narrative :— 

*‘ The extent and accuracy of the Prince's information on every sub- 
ject of political importance impressed all with whom he came in contact. 
Ministers of State found him as familiar as themselves with the facts 
immediately connected with the working of their own departments. 
Ambassadors returning from their legations were struck to find how 
completely he had at command every significant detail of what had 
happened within the sphere of their special observation. Diplomatists 
proceeding for the first time to some foreign Court learned, in an inter- 
view with the Prince, not merely the exact state of affairs which they 
would find awaiting them, but very frequently had the characters of 
the Sovereigns and statesmen with whom they would have to deal 
sketched for them with a clearness and precision which they afterwards 
found of the utmost practical service.” 

And how strongly and lucidly the Prince Consort could put the 
point at issue, when a question arose between the Crown and its 





servants, will be seen from the following remarkable account of 
his interview with Lord Palmerston in 1850, after the Queen had 
found it necessary to complain of the easy way in which Lord 
Palmerston passed her by in conducting the negotiations with 
foreign countries :— 
“ Osborne, 17th August, 1850. 

“ After the Council for the Speech from the Throne for the proro- 
gation of Parliament on the 14th, I saw Lord Palmerston, as he had 
desired it. He was very much agitated, shook, and had tears in his 
eyes, 80 as quite to move me, who never under any circumstances had 
known him otherwise than with a bland smile on his face. He said 
that after what had been communicated to him by Lord John Russell, 
he felt it necessary to have an explanation with me. That to differ 
from his policy, or to condemn it, was only to condemn his judgment, 
and a matter of opinion, upon which differences were natural and to 
be expected ; but the accusation that he bad been wanting in respect to 
the Queen, whom he had every reason to respect as his Sovereign, and 
as a woman whose virtues he admired, and to whom he was bound by 
every tie of duty and gratitude, was an imputation on his honour as a 
gentleman, and if he could have made himself guilty of it, he was 
almost no longer fit to be tolerated in society. I purposely did not 
interrupt him; but when he had concluded, I reminded him of tho 
innumerable complaints and remonstrances which the Queen had had 
to make these last years. The Queen was quite ready to make every 
allowance for the pressure of business in the office and his want of 
time, and would be sure to receive his denial of any intentional want of 
regard, but that she had felt that things could no longer go on so. The 
Queen had often—I was sorry to say, latterly almost invariably — 
differed from the line of policy pursued by Lord Palmerston. She had 
always openly stated her objections ; but when overruled by the Cabinet, 
or convinced that it would, from political reasons, be more prudent to 
waive her objections, she knew her Constitutional position too well not. 
to give her full support to whatever was done on the part of the 
Government. She knew that they were going to battle together, and 
that she was going to receive the blows which were aimed at the Govern- 
ment; and she had these last years received several, such as no 
Sovereign of England had before been obliged to put up with, and which 
had been most painful to her. But what she had a right to require in 
return was, that before a line of policy was adopted or brought before 
her for her sanction, she should be in full possession of all the facts 
and all the motives operating; she felt that in this respect she was 
not dealt with as she ought to be. She never found a matter ‘ intact,” 
nor a question, in which we were not already compromised, when it was 
submitted to her, She had no means of knowing what passed in tha 
Cabinet, nor what passed between Lord Palmerston and the Foreign 
Ministers in their conferences, but what Lord Palmerston chose to tell 
her, or what she found in the newspapers. Lord Palmerston in- 
terrupted me, saying that his conferences took some four hours a day, 
and it would require as much time again to make a report of them ; 
but then he would have no time left for any part of the business of his 
office at the House of Commons. The documents, in which the results 
of the conferences appeared, and which came to the Queen, were tho 
drafts of despatches. I replied, that the Queen could not mean to ask 
for details, which ought to be managed by him; but, when principles 
were settled, she ought to be informed, and this could be done in a few 
words. She now lost much time in disputing with Lord John and 
Lord Palmerston about the wording of despatches, which was most un- 
profitable ; but in the absence of any explanation of the facts which de- 
termined, or the motives which guided the decisions come to, she was 
bound at least to watch these despatches. Words might mean very 
little or very much, according to the sense intended to be conveyed. To 
this Lord Palmerston answered, that he felt the full force of this 
objection, but that this was the result of the arrangement represented to 
him by Lord John Russell some years ago, as desired by the Queen, 
that all drafts should go through him to the Queen. The Prime 
Minister could not be as well informed as the Minister whose departmont 
was concerned. He had been ready to give explanations or to come to 
the Palace at any time, but could not have known beforehand whether 
he would be received, or whether he would not appear intruding. He 
was ready to come to me at any time, or to give me any explanation I 
might desire. I replied, that there had been found great convenience 
in the drafts passing through the hands of the Prime Minister to the 
Sovereign; but that this did not preclude Lord Palmerston’s writing to 
the Queen as often and as much as he thought necessary, and giving the 
information required. To give him an example of what the Queen 
wanted, I would ask him a question point-blank. He was aware tho 
Queen had objected to the Protocol about Schleswig, and of the grounds 
on which she had done so. Her opinion had been overruled, the Pro- 
tocol stating the desire of the Great Powers to see the integrity of the 
Danish Monarchy preserved had been signed, and upon this the King 
of Denmark had invaded Schleswig, where the war was raging. If 
Holstein were attacked also, which was likely, the Germans would not 
be restrained from flying to her assistance. Russia had menaced to 
interfere with arms, if the Schleswigers were successful. What would 
Lord Palmerston do when this emergency arose (provoking most likely 
an European war), and which would arise very probably when we should 
be at Balmoral, and Lord John in another part of Scotland ? The Queen 
expected from his foresight, that he had contemplated this possibility, 
and required a categorical answer as to what he would do in the event 
supposed. Lord Palmerston entered into a long controversy about the 
Protocol and the complicated state of the Danish question, called the 
contingency a very unlikely one, &c., &c. After a full hour’s conversa- 
tion on this subject, we were, however, interrupted, without my being 
able to get a positive answer. I spoke to Lord Jobn Russell the following 
day of our interview, and told him how low and agitated I had found 
Lord Palmerston, almost to make me pity him. Lord John answered 
that he thought what had passed had done a great deal of good.” 


That Lord Palmerston had much to say for his own side of the 
question which is not here reported, we do not doubt, But the 
Prince’s account of the interview is very striking, as showing the 
practical cogency of his way of putting his point, as well as his 
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firmness in adhering to it, though on this occasion he did not 
succeed ‘in getting an answer,—which perhaps it was, after all, 
by no means desirable to extract by sheer pressure. This 
passage, however, should to some extent diminish our regret 
that the Prince did not survive the wars of 1866 and 1870, 
and the complications of the present crisis. It is perfectly 
clear that he not only was, but would have continued to 
be, a factor of no mean importance in dealing with foreign 
affairs,—that his influence would always have been greatly dis- 
trusted by the people, and, perhaps, resented by popular states- 
men, and that in all probability he would have had to bear 
repeatedly, and sometimes in a very aggravated form, what he 
had to bear in 1853-4, and what he then evidently felt even too 
keenly. A foreign Prince of the ability of Prince Albert, 
who does not happen to be, or to be suspected to be, on the 
popular side, and whose manifold relations with some of the 
Powers implicated in a great European war must always subject 
him to vehement attacks from those who regard his influence as 
cast into the wrong scale, will always be in a most difficult posi- 
tion during such wars, and not the less difficult because the weight 
of his character and the earnestness of his convictions add as 
much to the fear and resistance he excites, as they do to the 
influence which he legitimately wields. 





GABRIEL CONROY.* 

A NOVELIST is, perhaps, more cheaply and more easily equipped 
than any other member of the republic of letters. Give him, said 
the author of Tom Jones, pens, ink, and paper, a table, and 
the use of his hands, and all his needs are satisfied. Without, 
presumably, having read this dictum of Fielding’s, there would 
seem to be many among us who act as if they implicitly believed 
it to be true. Nor is this so surprising, after all. At the present 
day there is much solid truth in the great novelist’s sarcasm. 
Public taste is very capricious as regards novels. In spite of her 
absurd blunders, and her utter contempt for probability, Ouida 
sells at least as well as Reade or Trollope, and better than Black 
or Blackmore. In a lower sphere—we need not mention names— 
there are legions of readers for tales and novels so wild and silly, 
that if the tea-gathering apes of China could learn two of the 
R’s, we should expect better things from them. Publishers are 
aware of this fact, and although incepting poets and philoso- 
phers must pay for their whistle, it passes the wit of man to 
imagine what depths of absurdity could prevent a novel of 
the orthodox length from getting into print without costing 
its parent one halfpenny. There is little chance, therefore, that 
this barren crop of darnel and thistles will cease to flourish. Just 
above the nether depths of the residuum to which we have alluded 
a mighty host of mediocrities disport themselves, clever tyros,— 
one-novel men ; voluminous veterans, ‘‘ true as truest horse which 
yet did never tire ;” and a curious awkward squad of volunteers, 
dike Sir Charles Napier and W. H. Russell. Of novels and novelist 
we may say, with as much regard for truth as disregard of 
prosody, Cras scribet qui nondum scripsit, quique scripsit cras scribet, 
By no means guiltless, too, are the choice and master-spirits of 
the craft. There is a good deal of the Archbishop of Granada in 
every man, and it is conceivable that neither Thackeray nor 
Dickens understood the enormous gap which separates Philip from 
Pendennis and Little Dorrit from Martin Chuzzlewit, and that 
Reade and Trollope rate Griffith Gaunt and the Way of 
the World as high as Jt is never too Late to Mend and Bar- 
chester Towers. It is annoying, too, that great novelists 
repeat themselves both in matter and manner sooner than 
might have been expected, from the wide field open to them. 
Paradise Lost and Gidipus at Colonus are hackneyed instances that 
‘¢an old man can do something” in poetry, but where can we 
find parallels to those immortal poems in the works of a great 
novelist ? 

Bret Harte is as popular with us as he is with his own country- 
men. ‘There isaracy flavour in his native humour, which is more 
pleasing to English taste than the manneristic “ goaks ” of Artemus 
Ward and the lively buffoonery of Mark Twain. Asa verse-writer 
he has nothing to fear from a comparison with the clever author 
of the Biglow Papers. His Heathen Chinee is a little master- 
piece, and frequent touches of gaiety and pathos in his other 
poems display that mixture of sense and sensibility which 
forms, we take it, the right composition out of which 
the true novelist is made. Sense without sensibility may 
give us another Roderick Random, and sensibility without 
sense another Heir of Redclyffe, but no really great novel can be 


* Gabriel Conroy: a Novel. By Bret Harte. London: Frederick Warne and Co. 








looked for from a writer who is not richly endowed with both of 
these qualifications. Others are needed, of course, and in many &@ 
prose story Bret Harte has shown a verve and a power of touch- 
ing the springs of tears and laughter which justly challenge re. 
spectful attention for his first complete novel. We regret to say 
that as a novel, as a story, that is, with a plot, this first attempt ig 
a failure; and no man living could better turn Gabriel Conroy 
into ridicule than its author, whose well-known imitations of the 
great novelists are more laughable, and perhaps even cleverer 
than Thackeray’s. Strictly speaking, it is not a novel at 
all, and even Porson would have found it hard to repeat 
its quasi-plot after more than one perusal. Bret Harte, like 
Canning’s knife-grinder, had no story to tell. He has loosely 
strung together a series of those scenes which he sketches in 
so masterly a fashion, and it would be as useless to criticise 
a plot where plot is none, as to look for a dénouement in Don 
Juan or Tristram Shandy. The various characters come and 
go like the phantoms which haunt a sick man’s dreams. A 
stupid ignorant boor, a cowardly maundering murderer, named 
Dumphy, is shown to us on Starvation Flat. He reappears 
at San Francisco as the coolest and boldest of financiers, in a 
community which swarms with financiers, who all are cool and 
all are daring. Inured as novel-readers must be to the sport of 
watching the movements of puppets, these puppets, as a rule, are 
vaguely supposed to have a general idea to follow in their antics, 
and to govern themselves accordingly. Bret Harte’s puppets are 
above or below such wooden consistency, and his mysteries are 
treated with the same high-handed indifference. Athelstane’s 
resurrection in Jvanhoe was a trifle to the resurrection of Dolores 
in this novel, but while Scott thought that a clumsy explanation 
was better than none at all, Bret Harte prefers the sweet security 
of silence. Gabriel Conroy, the hero, is a simple, not to say silly- 
souled son of Anak, who marries a woman as vicious as she is 
disagreeable. His sisters, Grace and Olly, are as objectionable as 
he is, and not much less objectionable than his impure and men- 
dacious bride. The gambler, Jack Hamlin, and the duelling 
lawyer, Colonel Storbottle, are washed-out sketches of some 
characters which Bret Harte has already painted in the liveliest 
colours, and remind us of those queer caricatures of his own 
style which ‘‘ Phiz” occasionally perpetrates. In fact, this book 
itself may be briefly and truly described as a ‘ pot-boiler.” It 
was originally written for Scribner’s Monthly Magazine, and we 
can only say that if the readers of that periodical were 
pleased with it, a novelist has more honour in his own country 
than a prophet. It is, however, quite certain that Bret Harte’s 
admirers in England will by no means be so easily satisfied. But 
for all this, it must not be supposed that Gabriel Conroy is to be 
ranked with such chaotic rubbish as Wilkie Collins’s Two Destinies, 
which did so take, we are told, the author of Peg Woffington. A 
reader who had never met with any of Bret Harte’s previous 
stories might possibly like it well enough. It is as good, perhaps, 
as any of Mayne Reid’s romances, and not unfrequently there 
are flashes of the old humour and pathos which charmed us in 
the Outcasts of Poker Flat, for instance, and in Tennessee's Partner. 
The following may be quoted as a fair specimen of the better 
portions of this book :— 

“Tt was raining. Not in the usnal direct, honest, perpendicular 
fashion of that mountain region, but only suggestively, and in a vague, 
uncertain sort of way, as if it might at any time prove to bo fog or 
mist, and any money wagered upon it would be hazardous. It was 
raining as much from below as above, and the lower limbs of the 
loungers who gathered around the square box-stove that stood in 
Briggs’s warehouse exhaled acloud of steam. The loungers in Briggs’s 
were those who, from deficiency of taste or the requisite capital, avoided 
the gambling and drinking saloons, and quietly appropriated biscuits 
from the convenient barrel of the generous Briggs, or filled their pipes from 
his open tobacco-canisters, with the general suggestion in their manner 
that their company fully compensated for any waste of his material. 
They had been smoking silently—a silence only broken by the occa- 
sional hiss of expectoration against the hot stove—when the door of a 
back room opened softly, and Gabriel Conroy entered. ‘How is he 
gettin’ on, Gabe ?’ asked one of the loungers.” 

Conroy, who is the tender-hearted and skilful nurse of all the 
sick in the settlement, answers him, and ‘‘ was walking to the 
door, when another voice from the stove stopped him :”— 

“¢Obh, Gabe! you mind that emigrant family with the sick baby 
camped down the gulch! Well, the baby up and died last night.’—‘I 
want to know,’ said Gabe with thoughtful gravity.—‘ Yes, and that 
woman’s in a heap of trouble. Couldn’t you kinder drop in in passing 
and look after things?/—‘I will,” said Gabriel, thoughtfully.—‘I 
thought you'd like to know it, and I thought she’d like me 
to tell you,’ said the speaker, setting himself back again over 
the stove with the air of a man who had just fulfilled, at great 
personal sacrifice and labour, a work of supererogation.—‘ You’re 
always thougbtful of other folks, Jobnson,’ said Briggs, admiringly.— 
‘ Well, yes,’ said Johnson, with a modest serenity; ‘I allers allow that 
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men in Californy ought to think of others besides themselves. A little 
keer and a little sabe on my part, and there’s that family in the 
gulch made comfortable, with Gabe around them.’” 

Sheridan’s remark about easy writing is too well known to 
need repetition here, but there are apparently subscribers to cir- 
culating libraries—chiefly females, we opine—who, in spite of 
Schiller’s famous line, do fight victoriously against dullness. It 
is a dangerous thing for an author to write for such an audience 
as that, and we earnestly warn Mr. Bret Harte that if he is to 
meet with deserved success as a novelist he must take more pains. 
He must also, we think, and without delay, make for ‘‘ fresh 
woods and pastures new.” California is to him what Paris was 
to Balzac, and Scotland to Sir Walter; but Scott, as well as 
Balzac, felt it necessary at times to make a wider sweep, under 
penalty of falling into the monotonous track of a gin-horse. If 
we might hint a subject to Mr. Harte, we should suggest the last 
great war in America. No story has appeared in connection with 
it corresponding to Fenimore Cooper’s famous Spy; and the 
adroit use which Lever made of the Peninsular campaigns, to say 
nothing of Maxwell’s Stories of Waterloo, prove, if proofs were 
needed, that such a subject lends itself very readily to all the 
purposes of a novelist. 





JOHN LOCKE.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.} 


WE are all much in debt to Mr. Fox Bourne for his Life of John 
Locke. To many, perhaps to most, of even the more serious of 
the multitude of English readers in our day, John Locke has been 
hardly more than the shadow of a great name—hardly more than 
the author of a philosophical treatise, which, though famous as 
the beginning of a new departure in modern philosophy, is 
better known by fame than from actual study to all except the 
very few who, while looking back to Locke as perhaps the greatest 
of their own teachers in metaphysics, have yet believed with reason 
that in the works of Locke’s successors down to the present day 
there has been, and now is, a development and application of 
his method far more complete and more fit for the practical use 
of the metaphysical student than the original ‘‘ Essay concerning 
Human Understanding.” Those, indeed, who have turned to Lord 
King’s Life and Correspondence of Locke have been able to learn 
from those volumes much about the man himself. But though 
Lord King’s work is invaluable for the original letters of Locke 
which had come down to him from his ancestor, Locke’s 
cousin, and useful for what narrative of events he combines with 
them, it is disjointed, and so far an unattractive composition. But 
Mr. Fox Bourne has not only reproduced all that Lord King 
could give from his own archives, but has drawn amply from 
those of the Earls of Shaftesbury, and from the Remonstrants’ 
Library at Amsterdam, as well as from all published sources ; 
while he justly acknowledges his debt to Mr. Alexander Burrell, 
for his carefully collected information, ‘ during his pilgrimages to 
the haunts of Locke, both in England and on the Continent.” 
Mr. Fox Bourne has a right to say that “‘ the writing of an orderly 
and comprehensive biography of the author of ‘An Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding’ is for the first time attempted ” 
—and we will add, successfully attempted—“in the following 
volumes.” The reader may wish, according to his individual 
taste, that one passage had been shortened or another amplified, 
but no one can read these volumes through without finding that 
there has grown up before him, we will not say the image of a 
hero, since Locke was ever too modest and too humble “to 
threaten and command,” but yet— 
**A combination and a form, indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man !” 
We are often warned by the admirers of this or that man of genius 
that we must be content to know him in his public works, 
and that we have no business to pry into his private life, or to 


how his far-seeing views on religious toleration were not only im 
advance of his own times, but are so full of that toleration of in- 
tolerance in which our advocates of free thought are too often want- 
ing in the present day. At the same time, so quiet and unobtrusive 
was the life of this great man, that it is only in the detailed study 
of his life that we learn how important a part he played in polities, 
no less than in philosophy,—as the trusted adviser of Shaftesbury 
under Charles II., and of William himself, as well as of his 
Ministers. 

The family of Locke traced their name back, through Sir. Wil- 
liam Locke, ‘‘the greatest English merchant under Henry VIIL.,” 
to John Locke, Sheriff of London in 1460: a branch from these 
settled in Dorsetshire, whence a younger member, Nicholas, the 
grandfather of our John Locke, migrated to one of the Somerset- 
shire villages—Sutton Wick, Pensford, or Publow—which lie six 
or eight miles south of Bristol; and the father claimed cousin- 
ship with an alderman (in 1642 the mayor) of that city—also a 
John Locke. These villages were still, as in the days of Leland, a 
century earlier, ‘‘occupied with clothing” for the supply of the 
Bristol woollen trade at home and abroad; and here Nicholas 
Locke was a prosperous clothier, apparently rather as a merchant 
than manufacturer of the stuffs. His eldest son, John, was the 
father of John Locke whose life is before us. He became a country 
attorney of good position, clerk of the justices of that district, 
and agent and general adviser of one of the chief of them, Alex- 
ander Popham, of Houndstreet, under whom, too, as his colonel, 
he served in the Parliamentary Army, and fought at Lansdown 
and Devizes as captain of a troop of horse in a regiment of 
volunteers raised by his friend and employer. ‘Ten years before, 
on the 29th of August, 1632, was born his eldest son, John 
Locke, at Wrington, a few miles from Pensford and Bristol, in a 
house—still standing, though not unaltered—which was occupied 
by the brother, as it had been by the grandfathers of the elder 
Locke’s wife, Agnes Keene. Of the mother we know no more 
than that Locke told the most intimate friend of the last years of 
his life that she was ‘‘a very pious woman and affectionate mother.” 
Of the father, the same friend (Lady Masham) says that his son 
always spoke with great respect and affection ; and in the one letter 
from Locke to his ‘‘ most dear and ever-loving father” which still 
remains, there is abundant evidence that the son gave the father 
the fullest share of that tender and thoughtful solicitude which 
characterised all his relations with others throughout his life. In 
1646 Locke went to Westminster School, where Dryden and 
Robert South were his seniors by a year. In 1652 he obtained 
a junior studentship at Christ Church, Oxford, and matriculated 
in November in that year. The great Dr. John Owen was then. 
Dean of Christ Church, as well as Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. He was just beginning to carry out a vigorous reforma- 
tion of the University, the members of which had during the Oiyib 
War degenerated into ‘‘a mere rabble” (as he himself said, in, one- 
of his orations to them), alike in morals and in learning. Here 
Locke continued the studies which he had begun at Westminster, 
and which, both as to their substance and the methods of ac- 
quiring them, he held in after-life to have been to a great degree 
waste of time. Yet his learning was real, and he added to it 
such general culture that one of his early friends, James Tyrell, 
told Lady Masham ‘that Mr. Locke was there looked upon as 
one of the most learned and ingenious young men in the college 
he was of.” Here were such Independents and Republicans as 
Owen, and such Royalists as Pococke; and in the midst of the 
political life which was still expressing itself in that conflict of 
opinions which Milton had some years before declared to be ‘‘ know- 
ledge in the making,” Locke, like so many of his contemporaries, 
while still holding fast to his faith in religious and political liberty, 
was yet learning to accept the restored monarchy as the possible 
—perhaps even the best possible—condition for the maintenance 
and development of such liberty. His father had intended him for 
the ministry (whether Presbyterian or Episcopalian is not known) ; 





attempt to connect the one with the other. But no such warning | 
is necessary as to Locke. His philosophy was not only not apart | 
from, but can only be rightly appreciated in its connection with, 


his daily life. The scientific method of dealing with facts on which 





but Locke, after much consideration of many advantageous offers 
of ecclesiastical preferment, decided against them all, believing, 

he himself said, that he was not qualified by such learning and 
abilities as the office required. He resolved to become a physi- 








he endeavoured to base his metaphysical investigations is illus- | cian. He had held for some years a Christ-church student- 
trated by that love of truth and reason above all things which| ship, and he was enabled by a royal dispensation, to which 
actuated him in the smallest as well as the greatest things, and | the college authoriities reluctantly submitted, to continue to hold 
which he was always enforcing, at each fitting opportunity, on those | this with its emoluments, without being obliged “ to take holy 
many friends who at every period of his life were taught by him, in | orders upon him, according to the custom of the college.” He 
words as humble as they were wise. His practical piety and his | had probably been able to obtsia this favour through his old 
cheerful endurance of unworthy persecutions may help to explain | schoolfellow and friend, William Godolphin ; and it was doubtless 
through the same influence that, when the Court was at Oxford 
the year before, Locke was appointed secretary to Sir Walter 
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‘Vane, who was sent on an embassy to Brandenburg, in order to 
obtain the neutrality, if not the alliance, of the Elector in the 
‘war with Holland. 

The capital of Brandenburg was Cleve, and enough of Locke’s 
letters from this place have been preserved to open to usa new view 
-of his life and character. They are written to John Strachey, pro- 
bably the earliest of that succession of friends with whom Locke 
‘maintained such affectionate relations during his whole life, and 
who was now living at Sutton Court, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Locke’s Somersetshire home and family. These 
letters exhibit the careful observation, shrewdness, fun, humour, 
‘and personal sympathy with him he writes to, which hence- 
forth make Locke’s correspondence so charming. Locke per- 
formed his duties so well as secretary to this embassy that on his 
teturn, at the end of three months, he was offered a like post 
with the more important embassy to Spain. But he resolved, 
after some consideration, to decline the employment, as he thus 
‘tells his friend Strachey :— 

“ Oxford, February 28, ’65. 

* Dear Srr,—I wrote to you from London as soon as I came hither, 
to let you know you had a servant returned to England, but very likely 
to leave it again before he saw you. But those fair offers I had to go 
to Spain have not prevailed with me; whether fate or fondness kept me 
at home, I know not; whether I have let slip the minute that they say 
very one has once in his life to make himself, I cannot tell ; this I am 
sure, I never trouble myself for the loss of that which I never had; 
and have the satisfaction that I hope shortly to see you at Sutton 
Court, a greater rarity than my travels have afforded me; for, believe 
it, one may go a long way before one meet a friend. Pray write by 
the post, and let me know how you do, and what you can tell of the 
concernment of your most affectionate friend, J. Locke.” 
After a visit to his friend, he returned to pursue his medical 
studies at Oxford ; and while his interest in politics, in philosophy, 
and, we may say, in all subjects of human interest, continued 
unabated, he made much progress in this special study. To this, 
as to other things, he applied the method of exact observation 
instead of theory and hypothesis, and that with so much ability, 
that Sydenham, who in the art of medicine was establishing this 
as the only true method, attached the greatest value to the co- 
operation of Locke in his investigations, and declared him to have 
among the men of his own time few equals and no superiors. And 
it was from Locke’s reputation and his practical skill as a physician 
that he was brought into relations with Lord Ashley, afterwards 
the first Earl of Shaftesbury, which had an important effect on 
his future career, and, we may add, on the course of politics 
and history, which were not uninfluenced by his wise counsels to 
the statesmen of his day. But this we must leave for a farther 
notice. 





SCHOOL INSPECTION.* 


WE suspect that this little book will create no small dismay and 
‘alarm among the somewhat large class of young gentlemen who 
have recently taken honours at the Universities, and have sought 
to place their names on the Lord President’s list as candidates 
for the office of Inspectors of Schools, under the impression 
that the post offered a chance of light, easy, and scholarly 
employment. Mr. Fearon, who has been greatly distinguished, 
first, as one of the most skilful and methodical of Inspectors, and 
subsequently as having taken a large and very useful share in the 
administration of the Endowed Schools’ Act, has here brought 
together into a compact manual the practical rules which should 
be followed by an inspector who wishes to do his work with 
finished excellence. In performing this task he has shown that 
the work is one of much difficulty and delicacy, requiring a 
‘singular combination of tact, judgment, insight, courtesy, and 
orderliness of mind. He has, in fact, painted the ideal Inspector 
in such detail, that the aspirant to that office who reads his book 
‘will be fain on closing it to utter some such exclamation as Imlac 
heard from the Prince of Abyssinia,—‘* Enough! thou hast con- 
vinced me that no human being can ever be a perfect School 
Inspector.” 

When it is considered how grave is the responsibility which 
rests on an Inspector as a distributor of public funds, how great 
is the influence he can exercise in stimulating and improving the 
work of primary education throughout his district, and how 
‘serious is the mischief and injustice he can effect, if his work is 
done in a heedless, unintelligent, or perfunctory manner, the 
need for some such hand-book as Mr. Fearon’s becomes obvious. 
And the need is yet greater when it is considered how complex 
an organism a good school is, and how many are the details on 
which it is essential that a right judgment should be formed, yet 





* School Inspection. By D. R. Fearon, M.A., Oxon., Assistant-Commissi 
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which would certainly escape observation, if the whole business 
of inspecting and examination were not mapped out, with precision 
and forethought; or if the inspector simply contented himself 
with fulfilling the strict official requirements, and for the rest, 
with looking at just so much of the school-work as the managers 
and teachers might choose to submit to him. 

Accordingly, Mr. Fearon divides the official work into the two 
branches of inspection and examination, and shows the necessity 
and the proper functions of both. Neither without the other 
would be fair to the teacher, or suffice for a trustworthy estimate 
of the goodness of a school. Inspection—of the order, the methods, 
the style of teaching, and the thousand details which go to make 
up the * tone ” and intellectual atmosphere of a school—should, in 
the author's opinion, precede the work of individual examination, 
The inspector should see the machine in all its details before he 
can fairly test results, or, indeed, know what results he ought to 
expect. He should hear each of the teachers conduct classes, or 
give collective lessons; he should watch the movements of the 
children, as they are drilled, or as they change their occupation; 
he should see the notes of the lessons, and should ascertain whether 
such notes are habitually prepared before lessons are given, and 
are preserved for future reference ; he should examine the school 
premises, the time-tables, the registers, and the log-book, to see 
how the daily life of the school goes on, and how its statistics 
are kept ; he should inquire as to the manner in which the pupil- 
teachers are trained, should diligently compare his own notes of 
the former year’s inspection with the present state of the schoolin 
all its details ; finally, after the scholars are dismissed, he should 
call the whole staff of the school together, ‘for the purpose of 
remarking on the papers previously worked by the pupil-teachers 
at the collective examination, of commenting on their faults 
and merits as teachers, and as far as possible, of telling them 
how to amend such defects.” All this is independent of 
the work of individual and collective examination, to which 
the inspector and his assistant will necessarily devote the 
principal portion of their time, as it is on the results of such 
examination that the main part of the grant depends. Into all 
the particulars of such examination Mr. Fearon enters with great 
minuteness, showing, in relation to each of the several subjects of 
primary instruction, what it is that can fairly be expected from 
children of different ages, and how their knowledge can be tested 
with the maximum of fairness, kindness, and justice, and the 
minimum of friction and of excitement among teachers and child- 
ren. Some of the hints scattered through the volume on the 
objects to be kept in view in teaching, and the methods best 
adapted to present truth to a learner’s mind, are of much interest 
and value. For example, itis pointed out that physical geography, 
especially that of the district or county in which a child lives, 
ought to be taught before what is-called political geography, 
‘not only because it is more adapted to youthful minds, is less 
statistical, cultivates thought and reflection more, opens the mind 
more, and (as an instrument of education) is less apt to degenerate 
into mere cram, but also because it is impossible to study political 
geography without some knowledge of physical geography.” 
Again, of English grammar, as distinguished from the gram- 
mar of a highly inflected language like Latin or Greek, he 
says, “It is absurd to waste time over learning the cases 
of nouns, which have lost all their case-endings, and have 
substituted for case-endings structural position or logical 
relation in the sentence. What is wanted is to get as quickly as 
possible a notion of the structure of the sentence, and of the 
logical relation of its parts.’”’ In regard to the teaching of 
arithmetic, which is so often the real cruz of the intelligence of 
a school, Mr. Fearon makes many shrewd remarks. He points 
out that good arithmetical teaching is largely dependent on 
mental drill and discipline, and that the discipline which suffices 
for teaching reading or writing is not sufficient for the teaching of 
arithmetic. ‘‘ No serious mischief is done in a writing-lesson by one 
of the scholars overlooking the work of another. And the evil pro- 
duced by undetected prompting in a reading or geography-lesson, 
though it is, of course, real and serious, is trifling by comparison 
with the harm produced by undetected copying and prompting 
in arithmetic.” On the manner in which life may be given to the 
dry bones of English history, by judicious readings from great 
authors, and by connecting geographical with historical lessons ; 
on the right use of the black-board and other parts of the school 
apparatus; on the practice of home-lessons, and the way in 
which they should be planned, prepared, and duly correlated with 
the oral instruction given in the classes, this little treatise is also 
full of useful suggestion. 

A modest and thoroughly practical manual like this, which 
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follows the inspector through all the details of his work, 
and shows him how that work may be finished in an artistic 
manner, deserves to become the indispensable vade-mecum 
of the large and increasing class for whom it is specially de- 
designed, and will doubtless do much to diminish the complaints 
which are occasionally made of the hasty judgments and the un- 
skilled treatment to which the teachers of the public elementary 
schools are liable to be exposed. But we cannot doubt that by 
teachers also the book will be valued for its incidental counsels, 
and for the picture it presents of an orderly, bright, and efficient 
school. It is a great point to be thus provided beforehand with 
a chart showing the sort of errors and weak places which are apt 
to remain undiscovered in a school until a wise and searching 
inspection brings them to light. 

We could have desired to see throughout this book a stronger 
recognition of the need of thorough sympathy on the part of the 
inspector in relation to the teachers. It is, after all, his duty, 
not so much to detect faults, as to encourage every form, how- 
ever unexpected, of honest and good work. Inspectors and 
schoolmasters are not representatives of adverse interests, but 
coadjutors in a common work, having much to learn from each 
other. ‘The duty of the inspector will never be done in the best 
conceivable-way, so long as he regards himself merely as an offi- 
cial critic of other men’s work. He should himself acquire some 
practical familiarity with that work, should seek to become an 
adept in the art of questioning, and should have in reserve a 
power, though it will seldom need to be directly exercised, of turn- 
ing schoolmaster, and giving a model lesson himself. We would 
counsel every one who seeks the office of inspector to make him- 
self acquainted, by two or three weeks of actual teaching in an 
elementary school, with the real difficulties which schoolmasters 
and mistresses have to encounter, with the materials with which 
they have to work, and with the point of view from which the 
humble duty of training and teaching little children presents itself 
to those who are daily engaged in it. This is a point of view 
especially difficult to occupy immediately after leaving the Uni- 
versity, and indulging in dreams of intellectual distinction. Yet 
unless an effort is made to attain it, a young inspector will fail 
to form a right conception of his vocation, will undergo some 
painful experience for himself, and inflict unconsciously still more of 
pain and perhaps injustice on others ; for he will continue deficient 
in the one quality of sympathy, on which, more than on any other, 
the permanently satisfactory relation between the conductors of 
schools and the officials who administer the public grant must 
ever depend. 

It would be a misfortune if the publication of a book like this 
or of more definite official instructions to Inspectors had the 
effect of formulating with too great niceness the work of those 
officers, or leaving less room for the free exercise of originality 
and inventiveness on the part of the teachers, or for variety of 
type in the schools. We have no fear, however, that such an 
effect will be produced. It is of the highest importance that the 
English Governmental system should never be characterised by 
the rigid uniformity which is to be found in the State schools of 
France and Prussia. Subject to certain indispensable conditions, 
the larger the variety of thought and power we can enlist in the 
business of education, the better. But these indispensable con- 
ditions have first to be clearly understood. Perfect clearness and 
unity of aim as to elementary instruction, a just balance and com- 
plete freedom from caprice in measuring the results of such in- 
struction, ought to be secured in all cases. And Mr. Fearon’s 
admirable manual will, by showing how this preliminary task can 
be methodically done, tend rather to encourage than to hinder the 
development of various forms of excellence in those upper depart- 
ments of school-work which ought always to reflect, to a large 
extent, the personal character and preferences of the teacher. 





THE ODES OF HORACE.* 
A DISTINGUISHED French critic, M. Sainte-Beuve, has said that 
an irresistible impulse to translate Horace is a malady which few | 
men of letters entirely escape. It would seem that this malady 


translators of Horace. Not a year passes without some new 
version of the Odes appearing, and the fondness of Englishmen 
for the Venusian is whimsically attested by the belief of the 
peasantry who dwell near the site of his Sabine farm that the 
poet himself was an Englishman. About a quarter of a century 
ago, the versions of Sewell, F. Newman, and Lord Ravensworth 
formed the subject of an able and eulogistic review in the Quar- 
terly, and at least three new competitors have already pushed these 
worthies from their stool. Many a lesser wight has dared meanwhile 
with one or more or all the Odes to add another stone to a mon- 
strous cairn, and his own name to a list which bears the names of 
Gladstone and Derby, of Atterbury and Warren Hastings, of 
Dryden and Cowley, of Milton and Ben Jonson. Books have 
their fates, like men, and it may be that ‘‘many a gem of purest 
ray serene” lurks in the versions which have ‘‘ died and made no 
sign,” but it would be waste of time to look forsuch. The parents 
of the still-born must comfort themselves with the thought that, 
in another field, oblivion quick and total has fallen upon the 
efforts of men like Drury and Sir W. Herschel, and that the 
singing-birds who have strained their throats over the “tale of 
Troy divine ” are almost as numerous as the moths who have 
singed their wings at the “lamp of Venusia.” And afterall, what 
is it that can stop these astonishing translators? Unmoved by the 
failures and unaffrighted by the successes of their predecessors, 
they close up like the Scottish phalanx at Flodden, each tripping 
(too often) where his predecessor tripped, and falling where he 
fell. The last, perhaps, and certainly, in many respects, the 
worst of these brave men is Arthur Way, M.A. ; but the raison 
@étre, or to speak more accurately, the raison de ne pas étre, of 
his translation will appear more clearly after a brief examina- 
tion of the merits and faults of the three more successful 
competitors alluded to above. They are, of course, Lord 
Lytton, Professor Conington, and Mr. Theodore Martin. 
The last in this trio, from a poetical point of view, is unquestion- 
ably Lord Lytton. But his work is enriched by so many scholarly 
notes and interesting criticisms, that it deserves the gratitude of 
every student of Horace. His lordship’s merits are chiefly shown 
in his treatment of the loftier and more solemn passages. His 
rendering, for instance, of the departure of Regulus for Carthage 
has the true Andrew Marvell touch, and in this and many similar 
passages he rises superior to either of his rivals :— 
“ Then, it is said, he turned from the embrace 
Of his chaste wife and children, as a man 
Of social life bereft, 
A citizen no more, and bent to earth 
In stern humility his manly face, 
Till his inflexible persistence fixed 
The Senate's wavering will; 
And forth, bewept, the glorious exile passed.” 
‘‘ Bewept” is scarcely to our liking, but it would be difficult 
to better the words which we have italicised. His lordship’s 
faults, on the other hand, lie for the most part in frequent in- 
felicities of phrase, which, bordering as they do on the grotesque, 
are curiously out of place in an attempt to reproduce the delicate 
handiwork of Horace :— 
‘* 7Equam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem; non secus in bonis 
Ab insolenti temperatam 
Latitia, moriture Delli !” 
So sang the Venusian. Lord Lytton translates him, we cannot 
say ‘‘ does him into English,” as follows :— 
“ With a mind undisturbed take life’s good and life’s evil, 
Temper grief from despair, temper joy from vain-glory ; 
For, through each mortal change, equal mind, 
O my Dellius, befits mortal born !” 
Why surely ‘‘honest kersey” prose were better than this :— 
‘ Fail not to keep your soul unmoved in evil days, and free from 
giddy joy in brighter ones, Dellius, for die you must.” Again, 
Horace merrily and slyly says,— 
“ Brachia et vultum teretesque suras 
Integer laudo ; fuge suspicari 
Cujus octavum trepidavit tas 
Claudere lustrum.” 
There is, however, but little trace of merriment or slyness in,— 


“ That lovely face, those arms, those tapering ankles,— 





is peculiarly incident to Englishmen. If the weaker brethren 
fight shy, for the most part, of the Satires and Epistles, the Odes 
have for our scholars, ripe and unripe alike, a fascination analo- 
gous to the fascination which the songs of the Sirens had for | 
prehistoric mariners. The chess-players of the world and | 
the commentators of Shakespeare hardly present us with | 
greater varieties of intellectual calibre than are shown by the | 
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Nay, in my praises never doubt mine honour; 
The virtuous man who rounds the age of forty 
Hold unsuspected.” 
Side by side with this may be placed Mr. Way’s,— 
“Refrain thee from mistrusting 
A man whose life-time has made haste to finish 
His eighth quinquenniad.” 
And, again, we ask what advantage has this high-fantastical 
dance in unrhymed fetters over simple prose? ‘‘ Heart-free, I 
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praise her arm, and face, and slender leg; suspect not one whose 
years have sped to their eighth lustre’s end.” 

Still more strange are Lord Lytton’s renderings of “ aut flore 
terre quem ferant solute” by ‘or such rath flowers as swards, 
relaxing, free;” of ‘“‘extenta stagna” by ‘‘vasty stew-ponds ;” and 
of ‘‘ triste lignum ” by ‘‘ felon-traitor of wood, arboretal assassin.” 
It might seem hard to beat this last for quaint absurdity, but 
Conington runs it very close with ‘’tis Teucer leads, ’tis Teucer 
breathes the wind,” for ‘*Teucro duce et auspice Teucro ;” with, 
**whom shall Venus name Chairman of cups,” for ‘‘ quem Venus 
arbitrum dicet bibendi ;” and with ‘ left-hand pie” for ‘ laevus 
picus.” It is doubly unfortunate that the Professor admits such 
blots as these, for when he is at his best the polished grace of the 
poet’s inimitable style is reflected far more faithfully by Conington’s 
simple, terse, and vigorous lines than by the rough-hewn, though 
stately rhythms of Lytton, or by the dash and fire of Martin’s 
glowing rhymes. One example must suffice, and those whom the 
lilting metre of the original pleases will best be pleased with it :— 

“ How unhappy are the maidens who with Cupid may not play, 

Who may never touch the wine-cup, but must tremble all the day 
At an uncle, and the scourging of his tongue! 
Neobule, there’s a robber takes your needle and your thread, 
Lets the lessons of Minerva run no longer in your head; 
It is Hebrus, the athletic and the young!” 
The reader who will take the trouble to turn to them will see 
that Lytton’s version is harsh, and Martin’s feeble in comparison. 
It would, however, be very unfair to judge Martin from his 
failure with this ode. The reader who has no Latin will probably 
like Martin’s translation, on the whole, much better than either 
of the others. Such a reader will be charmed by the easier flow 
of its melodious versification, and will be attracted rather than 
repelled by the modern associations which a scholar’s severer taste 
condemns. It must be said, though, that Mr. Martin’s modern- 
ness descends at times into something very like vulgarity, and 
vulgarity is still more out of place in a translation of these Odes 
than even clumsiness, however infelicitous. We fail to catch an 
echo of Horace in such lines as these :— 
“In your pride—Venus hates it—no longer envelope ye, 
Or haply you'll find yourself /aid on the shelf; 
You never were made for a prudish Penelope, 
’Tis not in the blood of your sires or yourself. 
Though nor gifts nor entreaties can win a soft answer, 
Nor the violet pale of my love-ravaged cheek, 
To your husband’s intrigue with a Greek ballet-dancer 
Though you still are blind, and forgiving, and meek ; 
Yet be not so cruel—forgive my upbraiding— 
As snakes, nor as hard as the toughest of oak ; 
Think, to stay out here, drench’d to the skin, serenading 
All night, may in time prove too much of a joke.” 
This is bad enough, but not much worse than Conington’s,— 
“O harder e’en than toughest heart of oak, 
Deafer than uncharm’d snakes to suppliant moans, 
This sido, I warn you, will not always brook 
Rain-water and cold stones.” 

We have probably now quoted enough to show that great as 
are the merits of each of these versions, they one and all fall short 
of the high-water mark which Shelley touched with his Hymn to 
Mercury, and Gifford with his Juvenal. The best translation in 
our language was the work not of one man, but of many, and an 
Anthologia Horatiana, where Milton and Atterbury might stand 
side by side with Conington and Gladstone, would, we have 
no doubt, prove a delightful book, and intending translators 
might then try their ‘“‘ ’prentice hands” on the comparatively vilia 
corpora of Odes where the giants had confessedly failed. A less 
ambitious and more useful task, we fancy, would be an accurate 
translation of these celebrated lyrics into nervous and simple 
prose. Dr. Johnson checked the friend who wished to see a 
translation of Homer in poetical prose with, ‘Sir, you could not 
read it without the pleasure of verse.” We venture to differ 
from the great critic on this point, and to think that Ramsay’s 
wish was a sensible one. Our native tongue isa noble vehicle 
for poetry, and not one whit less fitted for numerous prose. 
The diction of the Authorised Version of the Scriptures is the only 
diction which an Englishman should use in translating Homer. 
The translator of Horace might take a wider scope, and 
enrich his vocabulary from Shelley and Tennyson, as well as 
from Milton and Shakespeare. He should religiously avoid all the 


tricks and inversions by which unpoetical prose is turned into 
prosaic poetry, and Lord Derby’s Homer would serve him ad- 
mirably as a warning as to what he ought not to do in this way. 
He should, on the other hand, refrain, like Horace’s writer of 
satyric dramas, from the exclusive use of ‘‘inornata et dominantia 
verba;” he should flavour his work with a judicious sprinkling 
of archaisms, and of words and phrases pilfered without stint or 


| shame from the great writers of England; and he should neyer- 
| lose sight of the fact that its leading characteristics must be sim- 
| plicity and perspicuity. That we ought to get from our scholars 
| a far better version of the Odes in prose than we have hitherto got 

from them in verse, we doubt not. The utter failure of Lee and 
| Lonsdale argued the incapacity of the workman rather than the 
| inefficiency of his tools, and is more than outweighed by the 
_ success of Hayward’s Faust and Carlyle’s Dante. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak again of Mr. Way, 
|and we are not sorry for it. He lays down certain canons of 
| translation in his preface, some of which are good, and one of 
whichis more than doubtful ; and in the body of his work he observeg 
the last with fidelity, and breaks the others with lordly equanimity, 
His book, in fact, is worthless; but we remember Sainte-Beuye’s 
remark with which we began, and gladly refrain from firing upon 
anything which ought to be protected by the Red Cross of 
literary warfare. 
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Mémoires du Chevalier de G1 Par Antoine Hamilton, publiés, 
avec une Introduction et des Notes, par M.de Lescure. (Jouaust, Paris, 
Nutt, London.)—This is a very cheap and elegant edition of the famous 
memoirs, which, at their first appearance, coming from the pen of a 
foreigner, must have produced the same effect on French critics as 
Livy’s speaking ox on the Roman rustics of the early Commonwealth,. 
M. de Lescure’s scholarly little preface, which gives us much valuable 
matter in a delightfully small compass, seems to dispose finally of two 
traditions which have attached themselves to the memoirs and their 
hero. The first, which we give up without regret, is to the effect that 
the Comte de Grammont had sold the MS. for 1,500 livres; and that 
Fontenelle, out of regard for the Count’s reputation, refused to license 
the work, but was compelled to do so on Grammont’s application to the 
Chancellor. M. do Lescure points out that, though the memoirs were 
written about the year 1704, they were not printed till 1713; now the 
Count had died in 1707, and cannot therefore have had anything to do 
with forcing Fontenelle to license them six years later. The second 
legend which the present editor demolishes with “ an ill-conditioned 
fact,” it costs us a cruel pang to seo relegated to the limbo where rest 
the “ Vive la République!” of the crew of the sinking ‘ Vengeur,’ and 
the famous defiance of Cambronne. Every one knows the story of 
Grammont’s marriage to “/a belle Hamilton ;” how, on his recall to 
France, he had forgotten all his engagements in England, and how, when 
on the point of embarking at Dover, he was overtaken by the brothers 
Hamilton, to whose inquiry, “Stop, Chevalier de Grammont, have you 
not forgotten something in London ?” he replied, “ Pardon me, gentle- 
men, I have forgotten to marry your sister!” Thereupon, ran the tale, 
the precious trio returned amicably to London, and the Chevalier, 
without further attempts at escape, led Eliza Hamilton to the altar. 
Unfortunately for this story, M. de Lescure shows that the Chevalier at 
the time of his recall had been the husband of Miss Hamilton for more 
than a year, and had already had a child by her; while any opposition 
to the marriage arose from the Hamilton family, and not on the bride- 
groom’s part. The editor quotes a passage from a despatch of the Comte: 
d’Estrades, French envoy at the English Court, stating that the marriage 
of the Chevalier and the conversion of Lady Castlemaine were made 
public on the same day; and that the King, being requested by the 
bride’s family to cast obstacles in the way of the match, had answered 
gallantly that “pour l’amour des dames, il ne s’en mélait point.” It 
may be added that the correspondence of the French Ambassador, 
M. de Comminges, strongly corroborates M. de Lescure’s view. 

India in 1875-6.—The Visit of the Prince of Wales. By George 
Wheeler. (Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Wheeler was special correspondent 
to the Central News. We may suppose that the greater part of his 
volume has already appeared in print. It probably amused readers 
then, and it will do so again, in a less degree, now that the novelty of 
events, for the most part of little importance, has passed away. In 
one quality of the special correspondent Mr. Wheeler seems scarcely to 
|be up to the mark, and that is omniscience, at least the sort of 

emniscience which enables a man to avoid blunders. It is a curious 

| mistake for a well-educated man to find in India tl. place where “St. 
; Thomas Aquinas is said to have been martyred.” ‘The legend of the 
preaching of St. Thomas the Apostle in India is about the best known 
| of ecclesiastical traditions. To come from the past to the present, it is 
| a strange blunder to speak of Bishop Milman, of Calcutta, as “ a brother 
| of the lamented Dean of St. Paul’s,” and it argues a ce: tain ignorance of 
| social matters to have been surprised that the Bishop should have worn 
| a coat of clerical cut, but indigo in hue, and to have indulged in the 
| humorous conjecture that all the black cloth in Calcutta was exhausted. 
The coat was exactly what a bishop commonly wears as evening dress. 
Marjory’s Faith. By Florence Harding. (Samuel Tinsley.) —The 
Earl of Brangford runs away with Margaret Curthwaite, and secretly 
| marries her. She b P d with the idea that he means to 
| desert her. She flies from him, taking with her a baby daughter, reaches 
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home, and dies. The daughter grows up into a beautiful woman, and 
becomes engaged to a naval officer. Then the Earl reappears,—still 
Earl, though his father, the Duke, is dead, the title, “by some strange 
freak of the conforrer,” says the author, having passed to a cousin. He 
had married again, bigamously, for all that he knew. Knowing that 
his daughter by his first wife, as his eldest child, would necessarily in- 
herit all his personal property, though his title and estates would go to 
his sons by the second, (is there any county that Miss Harding knows 
where these extraordinary customs prevail, as “ Borough-English” pre- 
vails in parts of Kent?) and seeing that the girl was very beautiful, he 
objects to the proposed match. His interest with the Admiralty is used 
to have the lover ordered on service. The letter of appointment arrives 
on the wedding-day ; the bride sees it, breeks a blood-vessel, and dies, 
forgiving her father. It is sufficient to state this plot, without criticising 
it. One thing only we shall take exception to, and that is the Earl’s 
strong hope that, returning to the home of his first wife, he might find 
her alive. Did it ever occur to him that such a discovery would make 
bastards of his boys? Miss Harding seems to know a little Greek and 
Latin. She would be grateful, we know, for being told that s/3wra@ is 
a plural word, and that “ od asarousves” does not mean “ unforgotten,” 
besides presenting a slight grammatical difficulty as applied to a woman, 
not to insist on hypercritical objections to the accentuation and aspira- 
tion (which we have given exactly). 

Girl-Life in Australia, By a Resident. (Rowland A. Elliott, Liver- 
pool.)—The story is spoilt, to our liking, by the intrusion of a sensa- 
tional element, which does not look as if it belonged to the region of 
facts. For some reason which it is impossible to understand, the 
heroine assists a stockman who has murdered his mate to escape. The 
wretch continues to weary her life with his exactions, and finally kills 
her husband. As to these exactions, it is difficult to see why she does 
not resist them, seeing that to tell the truth would have certainly 
brought the offender to justice, without bringing down any severe 
penalties upon herself. A woman with so much sense and knowledge 
of the world as the heroine is described as having could hardly have 
hesitated about her course. There is some vigorous and interesting 
description of life and scenery, and some plain-spoken counsel about 
emigration which is quite worth reading. But has the ‘ Resident’s” 
work passed through any manipulating process since it left his hands? 
The tale opens on a sultry day in December. This is, of course, quite 
appropriate to the conditions of Australian life, but how is it that a few 
pages further on we find one of the personages described as still ‘‘ sitting 
overa fire”? That looks like the hand of one whose notions of December 
are of the Northern hemisphere. 


Mistress Hazelwode. By T.H. Moore. 2 vols. (Remington.)—This 
is a tale of the reign of Edward VL., and is founded on historical facts. 
It relates, in fact, the rebellion of Ket the Tanner, interweaving with 
the narrative threads of personal history. It would be possible to 
criticise the accuracy of the picture. Ket, for instance, was of higher 
station than he is described as belonging to. But the author has not, 
in this respect, transcended or even equalled the license taken by 
great masters of the art. A more serious fault is the want of interest. 
In truth, this sort of writing is very difficult. The archaic style is 
tedious, even when it is handled with the greatest skill, but it requires 
powers of the most unusual kind to present past-away manners with 
freshness and vividness. Even such a master-piece as Romola is, we 
fancy, less popular than the present-day stories from the same hand. 
Mistress Hazelwode is, however, a creditable piece of workmanship ; 
another effort is likely to be more successful. 


Lhe Physical Basis of Immortality. By Antoinette Brown Blackwell. 
(G. F. Putnam and Sons, New York.)—A man should be able to compre- 
hend all knowledge properly to criticise or, let us say, to appreciate 
this volume. It is an “earnest attempt to answer in the affirmative 
the following question,—‘Is there an actual, continuous, unchanging 
personal unity, the living one, which is also indestructible? Science 
and religion are equally interested in grounding themselves upon the 
basis of an imperishable selfhood, if this be possible.’” It ‘ presumes 
to offer a now theory of reconciliation between the facts of personal 
identity, and the associated facts of the mutual convertibility of equiva- 
lent physical energies.” The writer looks for her “chosen public in 
that large and now rapidly-growing class of intelligent, independent, 
inquiring, and possibly half skeptical [sic] minds who know something 
of science,” but who have only time to “appreciate the scientific dis- 
credit which has been brought latterly upon the subject of continuous 
personal life.” The question occurs, will these “skeptics” have time 
to follow these three hundred and more closely-printed and possibly 


language, I am almost tempted to say, will think the best. For this 
reason, a certain amount of critical study of language is essential for 
every educated man, and such study is not likely to be gained except 
through the great ancient languages.” For a man to be thoroughly 
cultured, therefore, he must have undergone the special training of both, 
Furthermore, there is a psondo-scientific culture, which is carefully 
distinguished by the author from the true culture, a distinction which 
greatly needed to be poi out, in these days of scientific enthusiasm, 
A smattering of the sciences gained from books, and not from observation, 
or the knowledge of some few facts linked together by a law, is no more 
scientific culture than the committing a few roots to memory, and 
knowing the relations between them, can be called any part of literary 
culture. The true method is always having before the mind the desire 
for discovering a new truth, and prosecuting it, in the face of difficulties 
which are constantly cropping up in the pursuit of it, until having 
eliminated all accidental conditions and established the true natural 
sequence, we are enabled to formulate a new law from Nature’s statute- 
book, This little work was addressed to elementary-science teachers 
and we can heartily recommend it to a wider circle. 


True Tales about India: its Native Princes and British Rulers. By 
8. J. Ballard, of Bangalore. (Religious Tract Society.)—This is a 
praiseworthy attempt to put into a shape that shall be suitable and 
attractive to the young some of the most striking episodes in the 
history of our great Eastern possession. It is written in a simple, un- 
affected, and almost childlike strain, that almost disarms criticism. 
But when the writer gets away from his stories and begins to moralise 
upon them, we are conscious of being bored as by a very dull sermon, 
Unfortunately this preaching occurs so often that we frequently 
forget the text in the lengthy application to ourselves. The lessons 
deducible from the grand stories Mr. Ballard has to tell are many, and 
of transcendent importance, but they cannot be taught in words of one 
syllable, as it were, nor are they in place in a book designed for boys 
and girls, As we read these pages, we long for a Napier to breathe life 
into them ; they are sadly wanting in vigour and“ go.” Still, spiritless 
and perfunctory as is the style, Mr. Ballard’s little book may be accepted 
as better than nothing at ail, for we know of no volume which at all 
adequately fills the place it is intended to occupy. 


The Science of Ethics. By Henry Day. (Putnam and Sons, New York. 
Sampson Low, London.)}—We get from various quarters a good 
many contributions to the science of ethics, or moral philosophy, 
as it used to be called. The volume before us treats separately 
of theoretical morality and practical morality, and the author 
modestly describes it as an elementary work. He lays the utmost 
stress on free-will, and holds it to be an essential condition of a 
moral act. In his opinion, the current systems of morality fail and 
are imperfect because they do not recognise the whole of the truth, but 
endeavour to confine themselves to one element or principle in human 
nature, and to exclude others. A perfect moral action, according to 
the author, if analysed, is found to contain the three elements of love, 
goodness, rectitude,—the three being essentially related to each other. 
There cannot, he says, be a morally right act without a loving inten- 
tion. Without such an intention, the payment of a debt or the dis- 
charge of an obligation would be morally deficient. Love is defined as 
“ a sympathetic endeavour for the good of the person to whom the duty 
is owing,” and this must be distinctly present to the mind of the per- 
former of the duty. In fact, “love is the fulfilling of the law,” as St. 
Paul says. This is the first principle of a moral action, Next comes 
“ good or fi ,»’ in virtue of which we aim at producing 
happiness, by seeking to better the character or the condition of those 
with whom we are brought in contact. The author is careful to ex- 
plain that “perfect moral action must aim at the highest good practi- 
cable in each particular case.” It is not quite easy to seo what is 
the precise distinction he intends to draw between “love” and “ good- 
ness,” unless he means that the first is more nearly allied to an impulse 
or sentiment, and the second to a steady, thoughtful aim and intention. 
Anyhow, they imply each other. Lastly, we have “ rectitude,” as he 
calls it, to complete a moral action. This has to do simply with the 
action itself, without reference to the doer of it, or to the person for 
whom it is done. It is,as we understand, something independent of the 
sentiments of the doer, and of any considerations of the effect of what 
isdone. “The idea of right,” the author says, “is absolute, universal, 
and necessary, in the same sense as the idea of the angularity of the 
triangle.” This, of course, is an assumption, questionable at least, and 
denied altogether by many thinkers. But after all, he seems to bring 
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back the idea of right to certain motives in the mind of the doer of an 


closely-reasoned pages? We cannot attempt an abstract of them; the action, when he says “that the moral nature of the soul is its loving 


table of contents is almost enough to make one’s brain reel ; we shall 
await with interest the verdict of the ‘chosen public” to whom they 
are addressed. 

Scientific Culture. By J.P. Cooke. (Henry S. King and Co.)—The 
writer does not begin by abusing classical culture, as is unhappily too 








| a wrong way, 


nature,” and adds, “ that its action is righ¢ so far as fitting this nature.” 
An action, we know, may be spoken of as “right,” though it is not 
prompted by right motives. But then it would not be what the author 
calls ‘a perfect moral action.” Again, a right action may be done in 
as when good counsel is given in blunt words. There is 


much the fashion since the tirade of Mr. Lowe. He recognises that | love present as the constraining motive, but its method of procedure is 
were the two tried on their sole merits, the verdict would be in favour | not right, and consequently the action is imperfect. The author 


of the classics, for as he aptly says, ‘‘ Language is the medium of thought, 
and cannot be separated from it. He who would think well must have 
@ good command of language, and he who has the best command of } 








implies that the science of ethics cannot be complete without the 
recognition of a supreme divine will, as the ultimate source of law and 
authority. 
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High-Pressure Business Life; its Evils, Physical and Moral. By 
Henry Smith, M.D, (J. A. Brook.)—Dr. Smith tells us here some truth 
which we should do well to heed. We are all too busy, and try too much. 
Unhappily, there is but little choice in the matter, and while the disease 
is patent, there is little hope of discovering the remedy. This Dr. 
Smith does not propose to suggest, though he gives us a gleam of light 
in one chapter, by telling us that we must somehow get more phos- 
phorus. Unhappily, however, the simple method of taking what we 
want is accompanied by great dangers. This so-essential phosphorus 
has to be got into the system, if it is got at all, in a very subtle way 
indeed. Still readers of Dr. Smith’s little book may learn something 
from it. If we cannot get quit of hurry and its evil effects, we can, at all 
events, do something by way of mitigation. 

The Capel Girls. By Edward Garrett. 2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
—Mr. Garrett has an unquestionable power of describing life, and he 
never describes it without having some high purpose in view. In the 
Capel Girls, he seeks to show how variously circumstances, mean, de- 
pressing, and even perilous, may be moulded by the diverse wills and 
tempers of those who have to act among them. The mean and selfish 
Beauty of the family comes to ruin; higher aims and nobler characters 
find their reward in happiness, or at least in peace. The women of the 
story are the principal personages in it, and the author’s labour has 
been chiefly spent in drawing them; but he has given not a few skilful 
touches to the steady, persevering Philip and the unlucky Antony 
Fiske. But why does he spoil a story which should have nothing 
startling about it by a sensational incident which recalls the extrava- 
gant plot of ‘East Lynne”? How preposterous and how grotesque the 
idea of the divorced wife coming back to the home of the husband whom 
she had deserted—and coming in the capacity of acharwoman! And 
how—to mention one of the little details which are sometimes significant 
—did the nephew of Lord Verdon come to be the Honourable Captain 
Verdon? 


The Constitutional History of England. Vol.II. By William Stubbs, 
M.A. (Clarendon Press.)—This second instalment of the Oxford Pro- 
fessor’s work covers the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and in- 
cludes the kings from Henry III. to Richard II. The period is one of 
deep interest to every student. These centuries first saw the despotism 
of the Plantagenets curbed, and an element in the State develope into a 
power, which was hereafter to exercise the first legislative functions. 
The introduction of the Third Estate into the great National Council of 
ecclesiastical and lay feudatories of the Crown, its segregation, and 
accretion of power under such kings as Edward I. and IIL, are traced by 
the historian with a minuteness and exhaustiveness that the subject has 
never yet received. The number of authorities and records that have 
been consulted, and are all recited in foot-notes, show that laborious as 
the task has been, it was a labour of love, while the impartiality and 
fullness of the statements, and the forcible inferences drawn from them, 
are such as we should expect from so conscientious a student and so 
philosophical an historian. The analysis of character and the judicial 
award of morit and blame of the chief actors is far-seeing and trenchant, 
and gives us in many cases quite a new light. The work is a boon to 
all students of history. 

To the Desert and Back. By Zouch E. Turton. (Samuel Tinsley.) 
—If we were to go to the Desert with the author of this volume, it 
would have been well to have gone more quickly. The Desert is 
fresh ground. Spain and Barbary, or such parts of Barbary as ordinary 
travellers visit, are sufficiently familiar. To have given twenty pages to 
the way there and twenty to the way back would have been enough. 
As it is, nearly half of the author’s space is expended before we get 
away from the Peninsula, Fifty more pages (out of two hundred and 
ninety) are required before we reach our destination. And when we 
are there, we are permitted only the very briefest glance at it. To put 
the matter plainly, the word that figures so attractively in the title is 
something of a snare. The best thing in the book is some practically 
useful information given in the last chapter. Throughout it is fairly 
readable, though we can see no particular reason why it should have 
been written. 

Weare very glad to see republished in an enlarged and improved form 
one of the most useful volumes which a teacher can possess, the Classi- 
JSied Catalogue of School, College, Classical, Technical, and General Educa- 
tional Works, (Sampson Low and Co.)—The book begins with a list of 
publishers of educational works. Then follows the “ Catalogue.” The first 
item, to give a sample of its contents, is the word ‘‘ Acoustics.” A general 
reference to “ Natural Philosophy ” is given. Then follows a list of seven 
works relating to this work, with the size, publishing firm, and pub- 
lisher of each. Next comes “ Aischines,” with the general reference 
“ Demosthenes,” and detached mention of four works. So it goes through 
every author and every subject, and is all the more useful, because the 
classification is of a practical kind, and does not presuppose a knowledge 
which many persons using the book are likely enough to be without. 
How far the book is complete, it would not be easy to say. It has cer- 
tainly stood such tests as we have been able to apply as well as could be ex- 
pected. Under the head of “ Aischylus,” we do not see any mention of Pro- 
fessor Plumptre’s translation or of Mr. Linwood’s lexicon; under that of 
‘* Aristophanes,” none of Mr. Mitchell’s editions, quite unparalleled in 


their way. Possibly these are out of print, and so do not appear. Frere’s | 





translations, however, are procurable. We might, of course, prolong 
the list, but we feel sure that for all practical purposes the volume 
gives such information as will be wanted. 








NEW MUSIC. 
—_—p— 

An Englishman’s Song. With Chorus. By F. Marshall Ward. 
(J. Williams.)—This little song is full of spirit, and the vocal part is 
written in the compass of an octave, the highest note being E flat. The 
composer would do well to devote some attention to the laws of harmony 
before venturing to arrange for four voices, No serious fault occurs 
in the chorus. 

Thinking and Dreaming: Song. By B. Lewis. (Cramer, Wood, and 
Co.)—When we see Mr. Lewis's name as that of the composer of the song 
before us, we are assured that something elegant in style will be found. 
“ Thinking and Dreaming,” although far from the.best of its author’s pro- 
ductions, is an effective composition on the whole. The consecutive 
fifths in the symphony (page 3) might have been judiciously avoided. 


Lhe Universal Music Library. Vol.I. Songs by A. S. Gatty. (0. 
Boosey.)—If we are to judge by the style of Mr. Gatty’s songs con- 
tained in this number of “ The Universal Music Library,” we predict 
but limited popularity for the first volume. Both words and music are 
very common-place. Mr. Gatty’s method of notation is, in many cases, 
far from authentic; indeed, it is of such a nature as to impress us with 
the idea that he has much to learn in the art of composition. The 
many instances which occur in the third song where F sharp is falsely 
written for E flat, will bear us out in what we have said, without going 
into further details. Vol. II. isa far more acceptable volume than Vol. I. 
of the same series. It contains twelve easy pianoforte duets, arranged 
by J. A. Wade. We cannot say that the selection of airs leaves nothing 
to be desired ; at the same time, they will be useful to beginners. 

Sweet Summer-time: Song. By Horace Hill. (J. Williams.)—We 
strongly advise Mr. Hill during the winter-time to study the laws of 
song-writing, and especially to bear in mind that rhythm must not be 
“Sweet Summer-time,” from beginning to end, is utterly 


ignored. 
The harmony shows want of knowledge and 


bad in this respect. 
experience. 

Chant Rouman. By Harold Harrison. (J. Williams.)—The principal 
feature displayed in this piece is the simple and pleasing melody on 
which it is founded. The usual style of variations follow the theme, 
and the finale consists of an effective allegro con brio. 

Autrefois. By Flavius Pascal. (J. Williams.)—There is nothing 
particularly striking in this, but it is above the average in construction 
and treatment. 

Memories: Song. By W. H. Holmes. (Duncan Davison.)—An 
effective song, requiring good singing and an able accompanyist, with- 
out which this song could not be much appreciated. 

Elaine. By W. Smallwood. (J. Williams.)—This is a pretty piece 
in the mazurka style, presenting no difficulties of any kind. We do not 
recommend this style of composition to young pupils, in preference 
to Kuhlan’s and Clementi’s sonatinas, but it may, however, be accept- 
able, when light music is sought for. 

The Messiah. Transcription for Piano. By E. Ronville. (C. Boosey.) 
—Had Mr. Ronville been asked to mutilate the score of the great 
Handel, we think that he could scarcely have completed his task more 
effectively than in his “Transcription of the Messiah,” various gems 
of the original work being disguised by cadences and arpeggios, in 
utter disregard of consecutive octaves. We can but wish that Mr. 
Ronville had claimed the whole credit (?) of the piece, and that 
Handel’s name might not have been desecrated by such a production. 

Organ Library. Edited by Walter Spinney. Book I. Containing 
four Pieces, two Introductory Voluntaries, and two Concluding Volun- 
taries. (Wood and Co.)—These voluntaries are well written, and 
specially adapted for the organist. 
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Harp of Christian Home, ed. by Rev. C. Rogers, 12mo ...... (Houlston & Sons) 5/0 
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(J. F.), Studies in “Ancient H 
ew ), Soul's Inquiries, answered in 
More than a Million; or, & 


hh), Visit to German wage hg cr 8¥0 .... 


se (Jose! Minds, tto 


ords of Scripture 

a Fight for a Fortune, 2 vols cr 8vo 

Palmer (W.), Patriarch and the Tsar, vols. 4, 5, and 6, 8vo 
+-(Henry | Ss. King > Co.) 4/6 


B. Guaritoh a 
..(Hatcha 10/6 
w(Daldy & oo} 21/0 
(Triibner) 36/0 





Pictures and Rhymes for Y: 
Poems of Ossian, translated by. 
Saphir (Adolph), Life of Faith, 12mo 


. Macpherson, 12mo..... 


To Country Apvertisers.—7Zo assist the calculations of Country 
Advertisers, the Publisher begs to state that he will receive Prepaid 
Advertisements, at the rate of Twopence a Word. 








st eerenees 





Satan of Scripture, by a Clergyman, cr 8V0  .....+..++++. ove 


Second Adam (The), The Seed of the Woman, cr 8vo .. 


Simms (F. W.), Practical Tunnelling, 3rd edition, roy 8y0.. (Lockwood & Oo.) 30/0 
Simpson, Shikare-Tomasha, Souvenir of Prince's Visit to india. .(Thompson) ie 
(Waterlow & Sons)—2/6, 4/0, & 5, 


Solicitors’ Diary and Almanac for 1877, 8vo 


seeeee 


ES & 
. Oe) 300| Half-Yearly, 14s. 8d.; 





TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION IN THE UniTep Kincpom.— Yearly, 28s. 6d. ; 


and Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage 


included. Single copy, 6d. ; by post, 6}d. 








CHATTO AND WINDUS’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


On the 28th inst. will be ready, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, WITH FOUR ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 


BELGRAVIA, No. 121, for NOVEMBER 


CONTENTS. 

EXCHANGE of ANIMALS. By CHARLES READE. 
Illustrated by Percy Macquor. 

gy 7 RicHARD A. Proctor. In Two 
Parts: 

JOSHUA AGGARD'S DAUGHTER. By M. E. 
BRADDON. [Illustrated by H. Frencu. 

The NEW poy Sty oo Culture, Faith, and Philo- 
sophy in an English Country House. 

An AUNT by MA RIAGE. By James PAYN. 

LOST. Illustrated by E. WAGNER. 

From DREAMS to WAKING. By E. L. Linton. 
(Conclusion. ] 

QUIPS and ORANES at OUR CLUB WINDOW. By 
an OLD ENTHUSIAST and a YOUNG CYNIC. 

JULIET. By Mrs. H. Lovett CAMERON, Illustrated 
by VALENTINE BROMLEY. 


On November 10 will be ready at every Booksellers in 
the United Kingdom. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, WITH NUMEROUS 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. 


NEW FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK, UNIFORM WITH 
“THE TURNER GALLERY.” 
Handsomely half-bound morocco, gilt edges, India 
proofs, royal folio, £10; large-paper copies, Artists’ 
India proofs, elephant folio, £20. 

perb 


MODERN ART. A Series of su 
Line Engravings, from the Works of distinguished 
Painters of the English and Foreign Schools, 
selected from Galleries and Private Collections in 
Great Britain. With descriptive Text by JamzEs 
DAFFORNE. 


Mrs. MACQUOID'S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


LOST ROSE, and other Stories. By 


KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 
price 7s 6d. 


FINGER-RING LORE; Historical, 
Legendary, and Anecdotal. Including Supersti- 
tions ; Ring Investiture, Secular and Ecclesiastical ; 
Betrothal and Wedding Rings; Ring-tokens ; 
Memorial and Mortuary Rings; Posy Rings; 
Cr and I in with Rings ; 
Remarkable Rings, &c. By WILLIAM JONES, FS. A 
With Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings 
of all Ages and Countries. 


NEW and POPULAR EDITION of “SANSON'S 
MEMOIRS.” 





1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


MEMOIRS of the SANSON FAMILY : 


Seven Generations of E: 
from the French, with an ae ~ 
CAMILLE BARRERB. 

NEW EDITION of “BRAND'S ANTIQUITIES.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with ILLUSTRATIONS, price 7s 6d. 
OBSERVATIONS on POPULAR 

ANT ee: ciety illustrating the Origin of 
justoms, © an 


our a 7 4- nd § 
JOHN BRAND. With the Additions of 








ti 
Bir Haney ELLs. An entirely New and Re 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations. 
Small 8yo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, price 6s. 
The PEARL FOUNTAIN, and other 


ET and Joiia KavANaga. 


NEW VOLUMES of the EARLY ENGLISH POETS. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 
HERRICK’'S HESPERIDES, | NOBLE 

MBERS, and COMPLE 
POEMS. Edited, with Memorial ,h - -~ - 
Notes, by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. With a 
Steel-plate Portrait, Glossarial Index, &c. 
*,* A few large-paper copies (only 50 printed), 
price 36s. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The ROSE and the LILY. By Mrs. 


BLewiTT. With a Frontispiece by George Oruik- 
shank. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
The ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER 
By Mag TWAIN. 
“ A book to be read. There is a certain freshness 


and novelty about Hy * — romantic character, 
25 to speak, wh will make it very attractive."— 


NEW VOLUME of “The GOLDEN LIBRARY.” 
Square 16mo, uniform with m4 | nana Volumes of the 
. price 


LETTERS and SOCIAL AIMS. By 


RALPoH WALDO EMERSON. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
iV. WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 








ALVERN COLLEGE— 

The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on DECEM- 
BER 21 and 22. 


N OXFORD GRADUATE, late 

Scholar of his College, and First Classman in 

the Final Classical School, will be glad to READ with 

PUPILS for the Universities, Public Schools, or the 
Bar Examination of the Inns of urt. 

BARRISTER, 2 West Street, Finsbury Circus, E.O. 


n° CADETS pre for the 
nations at Greenwich by the Rey. H. 
MARTYN BART, M.A., Blackheath. 


HE ADDISCOMBE COLLEGIATE 
Moira House, Upper: Addiscome, Oroydon, Surrey. 
Prinol pals—Mr. Det ies INGHAM orden. & Misses 
CONNAH. 

Conducted in a. os the movement for 


the higher education of + 
and Music (practical and 


French, German, 
theoretical) are made special objects of study, and 
names of Referees and full parti- 


most effectively = t. 
w 
culars, may be had on application to the Princi ncipals, 
the ASSISTANT-MASTERS of 
PUBLIC SCHOO. and others.—The Head 
Master of —s of the first Private Schools in pagans, 
situated in the of London, 
quence of the precarious state of his health, i he he aa 
of associating with him a gentleman who would be 
to become his successor. 
he House and Grounds are admirably adapted for 
their purpose, and in the long course of years 
which the School has flourished, no outlay has been 
— to make the domestic arrangements as perfect 
ae P a. peso need a; spPly | who has not ———- 
* cap’ at his comman o Agents 
“ care of Messrs. GREcoRy, 
8,1 Bedford Row, London, W.O. 











Snliiel 





fature calling in life. Natural 8S 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 


ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 

TION, in connection with University College, 
London.—The DAY CLASSES will OPEN on ais, 
October 23. tuses in the Office at the Col! 
or of J. E. MYLN . 27 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISTOL.— 

A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 
Masters. Subjects: Classics, Mathematics, French, 
German, Chemistry, &c. Fees, £8 to £12 wt ey 
Mr. GEORGE PEAKE, Assistant-Mathe ical Master, 
receives Boarders. ‘terms, £50 per annum. 





OAN COLLECTION of SCIENTIFIC 

APPABATUS, SOUTH KENSINGION 

ero Collection is STILL OPEN, srgieon, 
esdays, Th 


Tuesdays, and Saturdays, Free; Wedn 
aa, and Fridays, admissi ission 6d ; Glecing every @ty 
at 4 p.m. 

‘aseem ts are being made for a further Course 
of Free Evening Lectures on the Apparatus in the Col- 
lection, of which due notice will be given. These 


Lectures will be delivered in the Lecture Theatre of 
the Museum. 
Science and Art 





11 Aberdeen Terrace, West Clifton. 


Department, 
Committee of Council on Education. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protecti 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874, had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

1. The “Seventeen Offices" Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 

2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 

3. The Ree A aaa ” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 





to P. lici. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 








Fairy Tales. By Brive 
With 30 Illustrations by J. Moyr Smi 





The next Bonus will be declared to 3lst December, 1876. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received. on a... For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, ¢ General Manager. — 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all = of dys LOVELL, 
GEORG 
Secretaries | }oHN J. BROOMFIELD. 





JQAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 
ALL, 8.W. 
Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand,,,....0s-csscreseeseees soosese 3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 


tained from 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


. MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAIp-up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FunD, £180,000. 
Annual Income, £200,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks or oo ao Stations, the Local 


64 CORNHILL, and 1 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


OSITIVE GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY LIFE smenees COMPANY 


(Limite 
Chief Offices—34 Caen STREET, LONDON, 














DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—MATTHEW HuTTON CHAYTOR, Esq., Chair- 
man of National Discount Company, and of Alliance 


Bank. 
The Hon. Edward Roden Bourke, 18 Fineh Lane, E.O. 
(formerly on the Positive Board at Madras). 
John A. Bremner, ., Manchester. 
Frederick Campion, Esq., Frenches, Redhill, Surrey. 
William Augustus Olark, Esq., 10 New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn. 
Charles Deacon, Esq., 8 Orsett Terrace, Hyde Park. 
John Grey, Exq., Junior Athensum Club. 
Thomas Kemble, Esq., J.P., Ranwell Hall, Chelmsford, 
Arthur Langdale, Esq., 1 York Gate, Regent's Park. 
William Henry Maturin, Esq., C.B., 5 Oourtfield 
Gardens, South Kensington. 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES TO ASSURERS. 

1. Absolute security to the Assured by the invest- 
ment of the Entire Net Premiums in Government 
Securities. 

2. Policies indisputable. 

3. No restriction upon travel or residence in any 
part of the world. 

4. Policies not wholly forfeited if payment of Pre- 
miums be discontinued, the holders’ rights being in 
proportion to Premiums paid. 

5. Assurers have the right of claiming at any time, 
either on loan or surrender, 40 per cent. of the 


Premiums paid. ia 
ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 


OOMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, 





Henry R. Brand, Esq. 
— E. Coope, Esq., 


Esq, 
J Sir John ee Bart., 
John Coope Davis, Esq. M.LP., F.R. 


Henry Farquhar, Esq. John Raaer Oxley, Esq. 
QOharles Emanuel Good- | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 


hart, Esq. Dudley Robert Smith, 
Rikwen a Hodgson,| Esq. 

Esq., M Marmaduke Wyyill, Esq. 

This * nal offers 


COMPLETE SECURITY. 

Moderate rates of premium, with participation in 
four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the profits, such 
profits being either added to the policy, applied in 
reduction of premium, or paid in cash, at the option of , 
Insured, 

Low rates without prone in profits. 


in ;, connection with Life. Assurance, on approved 
security, in sums of not less than £500. 
Policies payable in the lifetime of the Assured are 
granted with participation in profits on the tontine 
prin 
Prpor Prowpectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to 
ROBERT C. TUCKER, Secretary. 


I> EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 





Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYKETIO SALINE in Preventing and Ouring Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. t, re’ refreshing, | 
and inwkorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 














— and CO.’S SOUPS. 





PORES VED PROVISIONS, and 





“VY oRK and GAME PIES; also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





‘PURTLE SOUP, and other 





SPEEA IRS for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE'S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Llustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


EPPS’S 


COCOA. 


JOHN GOSNELL & :CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 











Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 





INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE, 


See Name on Label. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDIQAL 
PROFESSION... 


Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 48 6d; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 5s each. 
By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


a 





RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
The marvellous purifying properties of 
pure Vegetable Charcoal upon the human 
system have only recently been recog- 
nised. It absorbs all acidity and impure 

3 in the stomach and bowels, and 
thus gives a healthy tone to the digestive 


organs. 
Sold in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each. 
RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISC DITS, 


“Worms in Children, are speedily 
cated by the use of these biscuits.” 
Sold in Tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each. 


— CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 








Sold in 1s Tins. 
These preparations are to be obtained of 
all Chemists throughout the World. 





HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
—Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. Caatreeton, 
—Every Evening at 7, THAT BEAUTIFUL BICEPS. 
At 7.45, RICHARD Ill. Mr. Barry. Sullivan, Messrs, 
H. Sinclair. J. F. Catheart, C. Vandenhoff, H. Russell, 
F. Tyars, H. M. en Douglas, H. Evans, G. R. Ire- 
land, yoo Bell, O, Fenton, James Dhostona th” 
Dolman, B. EM, Master Grattan; Mrs, Her. 
mann ia. Madame Fanny Huddart, Misses Edith 
Stuart and Grattan. THE STORM FIEND: Prices 
from 6d to £4 4s. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7, 
Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily, 


‘oer S GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
75 gs., 85 gs., 95 gs., and 105 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


RAMER’S PIANETTES, 
from 25 gs. to 50 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


C3 RAMER’SINDIAN PIANOFORTEs, 
45 gs. to 75 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


RAMER’STHREE-YEARS’SYSTEM 

of HIRE, applicable to all large instruments— 

Pianofortes, Harps, Organs for Church or Chamber, &. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street, 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Bracing air and beautiful scenery. Appointments 
perfect. Wines choice, Excellent Cuisine. 250 Rooms, 
Table d’hote daily. 

Pg on opplisation to Manager, Ilfracombe, North 
von. 


XNUDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides Y aatertake at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at @ great saving to ere, on small families, 

















The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Nos. 243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, W. 


EAL& SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOT- 
TENHAM-OOURT ROAD. The 
only House in London exelu- 
sively for ety BED. 








Fruaniruss. YOM 
He: & SON. ™e 
EDSTEADS, 
EDDING. 


ypmescon FURNITURE. 





Hz «sons CATALOGUE (104th 
Edition), containing 450 Iius- 
trations, with prices, sent free 


195, 196, 197, 198, qorkensasoouat ROAD 

LONDON, W. 

S Naima and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR,.and 0O., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE * ROYAL 


85 and 36 OLD BONE D STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX .YABDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
sling Bog as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 
Travel! 
TisHnks % ‘S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUDS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
OATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND, 


RY’S CARACAS .COCDOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality." —~. 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 


articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa. Nibs deprived of 


the seperivous oil." —Food, Water, and Air, edited. by 


Dr, Hassall. 
NINE ratay MEDALS awarded to 
S. FRY and SONS. 


Ogre desirous of having their 














Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with 
“ GLENFIELD SPARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 





the wearer. 
ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
MP2 a ~~ & 4 + a. ban od oe the Trade 
pm upby shem 


ry ‘ONE OUNOE it PAOKETS, in in eadision 8 pe Rese 
sizes, the Label being a reduced fac-simile of 
for the Two-Ounce Packets. 

Holborn Viaduct, Leake E.0.; and Bristol. 
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. a New Edition, 8vo, cloth, 8s 64.—1876. 
HE KOR *‘commonly called the 


Aleoran of Mohammed. With Explanatory 
By GrorGE SALE. 


oy ‘WILLIAM TEG¢ and Co., Pancras Lane, 


Cheapside. 
es Now ready, price 68. 
PE: WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 





New Series, No.C. OCTOBER, 1876. 
CONTENTS. 
1. InpIAN AFFarrs: Recent Legislation. 
2. WILLIAM GODWIN. 
3. PouiTicAL ECONOMY AS A SAFEGUARD OF DEMO- 


RACY. 
4, Lonp ALTHorP: his Life and his Partin the First 
Reform Act. 
5. SHAKESPEARE'S YOUNG MEN. 
&. POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT AND PARTY GOVERNMENT. 
OONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—1. Theology.—2. Philo- 
sophy.—%. Politics. Sociology, Voyages, and Travels. 
—4. Science.—5. History and Biography.—6. Belles 
Lettres.—7. Miscellanea. 
London: TRUBNER and Co,, 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 284, is NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
STRAWBERRY HILL. 
Tue ARCTIC REGIONS AND THE EsSKIMo. 
LONDON ALMS AND LONDON PAUPSRISM. 
Tue PAPAL MONAROHY. 
Tue SUEZ CANAL AN INTERNATIONAL HIGHWAY. 
PIcTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPEARB. 
THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 
LiFe OF THE PRINCE CoNnsoRT. 
Tue EASTERN QUESTION AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
JoHN MurRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
° OCTOBER, was published on SATURDAY 
ST. 





$9 3 Gr > 99 90 





CONTENTS. 
BANcROFT'S NATIVE Races OF NORTH AMERICA. 
SECRET CORRESPONDENCE ON MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
THE DECLARATION OF PARIS. 
Siem Purp SIDNEY. 
Dr. SMITH’S CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
DANIgL DERONDA. 
MORALITY WITHOUT MR&TAPHYSIO. 
THE DEPRECIATION OF SILVER. 
BOSNIA AND BULGARIA. 
London: LONGMANS and Oo. Edinburgh: A. and 0. 


BLACK. 
OURNAL of the STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY. PartItl Vol. XX XIX. now ready, 
rice 5s. 
. CONTENTS:—Report of the Council to the 42nd 
Anniversary Meeting, with the Proceedings thereat. 
On the Valuation of Railways, Telegrap! Water 
Companies, Canals, and other Commercial Concerns, 
with Prospective, Deferred, Increasing, Decreasing, or 
Terminating Profits, by WM. Farr, M.D., D.C.L., 
F.B.S., &c. On the Validity of the Annual Government 
istics of the Operation of the Contagious 
Acts, by the Right Hon. JAMges STANSFELD, M.P. 
Miscellanea : 1. Consul-General Playfair's Reports upon 
Algeria. 2. Lloyd's Statistics of Marine Losses for the 
Year 1875. 3. Underwriting in the Year 1805. Periodi- 
cal Returns, &c. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross, 8S.W. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY in AMERIOA. 
“ ATURE” of THIS WEEK 
contains a full Report of PROFESSOR 
HUXLEY’S ADDRESS on UNIVERSITY EDUCA- 
TION, delivered at the Opening of the John Hopkins 
re Baltimore. Revised by the Author. Post 
ree, 44d. 
Office: 29 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


—_— LL WHISKY. 


KENAHAN and OO. finding that, through the recom- 
tendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 


PON M orp gow 














MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 





Next week, at every Bookseller’s and Library in the United Kingdom, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


4 O K&S 


BY 
BROUGHTON, 


AUTHORESS OF 


“COMETH UP AS A FLOWER,” “RED AS A ROSE IS SHE,” “GOOD-BYE, SWEET- 
HEART,” “NANCY,” “NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL.” 


RHODA 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR THE NEW SEASON. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY OIROULAR for OOTOBER. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 








BOOKS FOR ALL PURCHASERS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE OATALOGUE for OCTOBER. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 





&@" All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with 
the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, OHEAPSIDE. 





PARQUET FLOORING. 
HOWARD’S PATENT, 


FOR BORDERING ROOMS, FROM 2 Fr. WIDE, 6s PER YARD. 
OF 


SOLID OAK, TEAK, WALNUT, AND MAHOGANY, 
POLISHED COMPLETE. 
CAN BE LAID BY ANY MECHANIO. 


BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 
STEAM-POWER CABINET WORKS, CLEVELAND STREET. 
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medicinal purposes is very great, submit with pl 
the following AN. ‘ALYSIS- by Dr. HASSALL:— 

“IT have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be cepa 
to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this isky.” 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
la holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKEY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
eupplied in 8 and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 
UNYADI1 JANOS.—HUNGARIAN 
NATURAL APERIENT WATER. “ Most 
valuable and palatable."—Professor MACNAMARA.—— 
* Most pl t and efficacious."—Professor BRUNTON, 
F.R.S.——“ Preferred to Pullna and Friedrickshall.” 
Professor Aitken, F.R.S.—* According to Liebig, 
an aperient of surpassing richness.” — Lancet.—— 
“ Agreeable, safe, and cacious.”"—British Medical 


HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 6d, of all 
Chemists.—A wine-glassful a dose. 


CURES of COUGHS, COLDS, and THROAT AFFEO- 


TIONS by 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. Lea, Druggist, Elles- 
mere:—* I would recommend you to give more pub- 
licity to your Wafers; it is astonishing what good 
effects are resulting from them.” In asthma, con- 














sumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, rheumatism, and 
all hysterical and nervous complaints, instant relief is 
given. They taste p Sold b; 


y all druggists 


FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCH 


to obviate way the objections made to Kitéheners of the a 
Kitcheners are th hly effective and durable. They are very economical ; give no 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. Ovens are more equally heated than in 
Kitcheners, and doting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
rious Imitations of 


In uence of 8 
EA. AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; Orn0SsE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—{November, 1874.] 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—PREVENTI- 
BLE Diseases.—Many are the maladies which 
at ali seasons and in all districts silently work their 
way into the human system through miasma, noxious 
vapours, and deteriorated air, w' could be disposed 
by a few doses of these admirable Pills. The vitiated 
gases enter the lungs as we breathe, and contaminate 
the blood, which will convey the poisonous particles 
throughout the body, unless some purifier, such as 
these Pills, be taken to cleanse it. Let the poison lurk 
where it will—thither will it be followed and confronted 
by this never-failing antidote. Holloway's Pills expel 
all harmful matters from the circulation, & 
the solids likewise from all treacherous impurities 
tendiag to produce disease. 


epereenes Gapaas 
to different 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resistin wer is supplied by the MOO-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
t, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the ~~ being sent to the Manufact " 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3ls 62; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 

ffice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 


LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 

WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 

SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 

inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 

ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, — 228 Piccadilly, 

ndon. 














and lis per box. 


at ls 14d, 28 9d, 4s 6d, 
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TRUBNER AND (0.8 LIST. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
The PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND. 


(Being the Second Series of “ Problems of Life and 
Mind.”) By Gzorce Henry Lewes. 1 vol. 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, cloth. [Ja preparation. 


LITERARY and SOCIAL JUDG- 
MENTS. By W. R. Grec. Fourth, considerably 
enlarged, Edition, 2 yols. crown 8vo, cloth. 

[Jn November. 


LECTURES on WELSH PHILOLOGY. 


By JouHn Rus. Crown 8vo, cloth. [Shortly. 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS: a 
Manual of the Mechanics of Engineering and of the 
Construction of Machines, with an Introduction to 
the Calculus. Designed as a Text-book for Techni- 
cal Schools and Tg and for the Use of Engi- 
neers, Architects, &c. By JULIUS WEISBAOH, Ph.D., 
Oberbergrath, and Professor at the Royal Mining 
Academy at Freiberg, &c. Translated from the 
Fourth Augmented and Improved German Edition 
by Eoxuey B. Coxs, A.M., Mining Engineer. Demy 
8yo, with 902 Woodcuts. [Jn December. 


OSTRICHES and OSTRICH-FARM- 
ING. By JuLIvus D& MOSENTHAL, Consul-General 
of the South-African Republic for France, and late 
Member of the Legislative Council of the Cape of 
Good Hope, &c.. &c.; and JAMES EDMUND HARTING, 
F.LS., F.Z.S., Member of the British Ornithologists’ 
Union, &c., de. 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth. 

(Jn November. 


The BONA-FIDE POCKET DICTION- 
ABY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, 
on an entirely New System. By JOHN BELLOWS, 
Second Edition, Revised, 32mo. [Jn Dece 


The ANALYSIS of BREAD ond 
'LOUR. By J. A. WANELYN, M.B.OS., &., &c. 
eee 8yo, cloth. (in preparation. 


NEW WORKS. 
AMONGST MACHINES: a Descrip- 


tion of various Mechanical Appliances used in t 
Manufacture of Wood, Metal, and other Substances. 
A Book for Boys, copiously Illustrated. By the 
Author of “ The Young Mechanic.” Imperial 16mo, 
pp. viii.-336, cloth, 7s 6d. [Just published, 


SIMON de MONTFORT, Earl of 

icester, the Creator of the House of Commons. By 

aes Pav. Translated by UNA M. Goopwin. 

With Introduction by HARRIET MaRTINEAU. Crown 
80, pp. xvi.-340, cloth, 6s. [Just published. 


WATER ANALYSIS: a Practical 
Treatise on the Examination of Potable Water. By 
J. A. WANKLYN, M.R.O.8. Fourth ame. Re- 
written. Orown 8yv0, pp. x.-182, cloth, 58 

[Just published. 


Ao CONCISE . DICTIONARY of the 
UAGE. By E. H. Patmen, M.A, 
Lora. yo ag a pt and Professor of Arabic in 
the University of _—— Square royal 32mo, 

Pp. 726, cloth, 10s 6d. (Just published. 


ETRUSCAN NUMERALS. By Robert 
E1118, B.D., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. 870, pp. 52, stitched in ~ 2s 6d. 

ust published, 


“Bart P. &. of“ gedy’ in s give Se rt 


ition, crown 8yo, with Steel os 
cloth, 2s [Just publishe 


The PRINOIPLES of HEBREW 
By J. P. N. LAND, Professor of 

poe and ind Metaphysics in the University of Leyden, 
Translated from the Dutch by REGINALD LANE 
rou Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. Sounds. 
Words. Crown 8vo, pp. xx.-220, cloth, 7s 6d 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
the CHINESE CHARACTERS. By J. EpEINs, 
one China. Royal 8vo, pp. 340, paper 


CATALOGUE of SANSKRIT and 
PALI BOOKS in the BRITISH MUSEUM. By Dr. 
_ Haas. Demy 4to, pp. viii.-188, paper boards, 

8 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH SING-SONG; or, 

and Stories in the China-English Dialect. 

wiht @ Vocabulary. By OnARLES G, LELAND. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-140, cloth, 5s. 


The SHE-KING; or, Book of Ancient 
Chinese Poetry. By br. JAMES LE@Ges, Professor of 
the Chinese and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. trewe 8v0, pp. vi.-432, cloth, 12s, 


The MEDIUM’S BOOK; or, Guide for 


Mediums and for Evocations. Containing the 
Teachings of Spirits concerning all Kinds of 








This day is published. 


TWO YEARS ABAFT THE 
MAST ; 
Or, Life as a Sea Apprentice. 


BY 
rw & SFTRONDSORD. 


In crown 8vo, price 78 6d. 


This day is published. 


BESSIE LANG: 
A Story of Cumberland Life. 


BY 
ALICE CORKRAN. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON ; 





Who have lately published. 


Miss MOLLY. By Beatrice May Butt. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d 


Mr. SMITH: a Part of his Life. By 
B. L. WatForp. Stereotype Edition. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The MAID of SKER. By R. D. Black- 


MORE. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FAIR to SEE. A Novel. By Laurence 


LOCKHART. New Edition, in 1 vol., 6s. 


The STORY of VALENTINE and his 
ROTHER. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Stereotype 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


KATIE STEWART: 


By the Same, Fcap. 8vo, 2s 


PICCADILLY: a Fragment of Con- 
temporary Biography. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
Fifth Edition, 2s 6d; or in cloth, 4s 6d, with 8 
Illustrations by Richard Doyle. 


ISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


= New Novel, I, by the Author-of “Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c.—In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


—_— HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER. 


a True Story. 











Chea, HONY crown 8vo, 6s, with frontispiece. 
NTHO TROLLOPE'S “NEW 


NOVE 
“+The Prime Minister'isa i that will be greatly 
enjoyed by people who can take an interest in its 
public personages, and who a — ne clever studies 
of political character."—The 
London: CHAPMAN and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
Just ] published, 8vo, cloth, 158. 
ILLCOCK (J. W., Q.C.)—The 
SCRIPTURAL RELIGIONS, HISTORIES, 
and PROPHECIES ANALYSED and EXAMINED. 
Are incredible Narratives of Jews to be treated with 
more respect than —— Narratives of other 
oe, Ifso, why? Vol. I. 
Just pu ublished, crown 8vo, cloth, 
HE SECOND ADAM, the “Seed of 
the Woman. A Thesis maintaining that Jesus, 
= only begotten of the Father, is very Man, a human 
erson. 
WILLIAMS and NorGAts, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





The WAR in the EAST. 
Just out, a New and carefully Corrected Edition of 
ODWELL’S KORAN, commonly 
called the Alcoran of Mahommed, rearranged 
and translated into English, with Notes by J. M. Rop- 
WELL, M.A. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

The Koran as arranged in the authentic Arabic 
MSS. is a sad jumble of the original composition of 
Mahommed, made some years after his death by order 
of Abu Bekr. Mr. Rodwell has rearranged all the 
Surahs chronologically, so as to form one perfect 
work, showing the growth and progression of the 
doctrines of the Prophets. 

Whoever wishes to understand the religious senti- 
ments of the Mahommedans must buy the Koran, 
which ig both their Law Code and Bible. 

BERNARD QuARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, “London. 





Theoretic 

Manifestations, ~% Means of C with 
the Invisible World, the Development of Median- 
imity, &c., By ALLEN KaRDEO. Translated by 
ANNA BLACKWELL, Crown 8vo, pp. 456, cloth, 7s 6d. 


JONAS FISHER: a Poem in Brown 
and White. By the Earl of SOUTHESK. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, pp. x.-244, cloth, 6s. 


CIVILISED CHRISTIANITY. A 

any to “ Modern Christianity a Civilised Heathen- 

some Common-place Reflections on 

Orthodony. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.- 
238, cloth, 2s 6d. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





Now ready, the only ny A gan Vol. L, 8y0, 
12 


HELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS.— 
Reprinted from First —“_ ys and Edited with 


— 


“An admirable text -book.”"— Westminster Review. 


UEBERWEG’S HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY, 
FROM THALES TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Translated by GEORGE S. MORRIS, A.M. 
With Additions by the Translator; by NOAH = 


D.D., LL.D., on English and American Philosophy ; 
"by V. BOTTA, Ph.D., on Italian Philosophy. 


Vol. I. ANCIENT and MEDLZVAL PHILOS 
Second Edition. Royal 8vo, 18s, ova. 


Vol. Il. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 21s. 
“ Ueberweg's ‘History of Philosophy’ is exact 
what English-speaking students want'—Esentan a 


London : HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater. 
noster Row. 





Fourth Edition, now ready, price 12s. 


THE SUPERHUMAN ORIGIN OF THE 
BIBLE INFERRED FROM ITSELF. 
By HENRY ROGERS, 

Author of “The Eclipse of Faith,” &c, 


“ This argument is pe ursued with great ability in this 
excellent work. Mr. Rogers is a philosophieal writer 
of very high merit, as is well known to the readers of 
this Review.”"—Zdinburgh Review. 





London: ‘emnes and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row 


THE N NEW EW NOVELS. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate, 8. BY 


GEORGE MACDONALD, LLD. 3 vols. 








Nora’s Love-Test. By 
Cgc Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton's Money.” 
“A book of thrilling interest."—Court Journal. 


Power's Partner. By May Byrne, 


Author of “Ingram Place.” 3 vols. 
By the 


Major Vandermere. 


uthor of “ Ursula’s Love-Story.” 3 vols. 
“This novel is worth reading." —Standard, 


Effie Maxwell. By Agnes Smith. 


“A good and well-written novel."—Literary World. 


Griffith's Double. By Mrs. Hoey. 


“A remarkably powerful novel."— World. 


Azalea. By Cecil Clayton. 3 vols. 


“A pleasing and interesting novel."—Graphic. 
CHEAP EDITION of 


My Little Lady. By E. Frances 


POYNTER. Illustrated by E. J. Poynter, R.A. 
bound. Forming the New Volume of Hurst at 
BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY. [October 27. 


HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 
nes CHEVELEY NOVELS. 








HE NINTH and REVISED EDITION 
of KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 400 Illustrations, post 8vo, will be published 
NEXT WEEK. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


y 8vo, sewed, 1 
EPLIES “a CkI TICS of ‘ The 
OCEAN: its Tides and Currents and their 
Causes.” By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S, 
London : HARDWICKE and Boous, 192 Piccadilly. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled, 10s 6d. 
HE VOCABULARY of PHILO- 
SOPHY; Mental, Moral, and Metaphysical. For 
the Use of Students. By WILLIAM FLEMING, D.D., late 
a of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
w. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Edited 
ty Guay CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., 10 Stationers” 
Hali Court. 


w ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s. 
SEETHOVEN: a Memoir. By Ex.tiorr 
GRAEME. With an Introductory Essay by Dr. 
FERDINAND HILLER, of Cologne, and Portrait. New 
Edition, revised and slightly enlarged. 
“ We can, without reservation, recommend it as the 
most trustworthy and the pleasantest memoir of Beet- 
hoven — in England.” —Observer. 
“Th delightful little @ book. —concise, sympathetic, 


"London: CHARLES Sones and Co., 10 Stationers’ 

















Notes ty H. BuxToN FoRMAN. To be leted in 4 
volumes. Vol. Il. will be published November Ist. 
_London: Resves and Tuxngr, _196 Strand, W.0. — 
Fourth Edition, post free, Is. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
und this Disease. By Robert Watts, M.D., 
CS., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
ato London 





London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 





EALTH and ART, LIVERPOOL 
CONGRESS.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
EEK (44, or by T 4}d.)—Maintenance of 
Coustantinople—-Vie iew of the “ Baynard Castle,” and of 
Brighton School o of Art, with Plan—As to the Influence 
of Acad ition of Savitary Appliances— 
Huxley’s “Honest Bricklayer"—Railway ork in 
Canada, &c.—Office, 46 Oa 








therine Street; and all 
Newsmen. 
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UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
SECOND EDITION now ready, demy Svo, 188. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE 


OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


BY 
THEODORE MARTIN. 
WITH PORTRAITS. 
The THIRD VOLUME, which will complete the Work, is in active preparation. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xvi.-496 and 512, cloth, 30s, 


AN ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 


By Viscount AMBERLEY. 
” The idea a the work is to trace out and compare the various external mani- 
fe of t 


t among the various races of mankind; and 
then to coma pd my common element, if any, they exhibit."—Pall Mall Gazette. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





FOWLE'S EASY GREEK and LATIN COURSES. 
On November 1, in 12mo, price 58, cloth. 
ECOND EASY GREEK READING-BOOK, containing 
Lessons from the Anabasis, the First Book of the Iliad, &c. By the Rev. 
DMUND FOWLE. 
To precede the above in use, uniform, price 5s. 
FOWLE’S FIRST EASY GREEK READING-BOOK. 
FOWLE’S SHORT and EASY GREEK BOOK. 2s 6d. 


EASY LATIN COURSE. 

FOWLE’S SHORT and EASY LATIN BOOK, itnuing in the 
Grammar the order of the Public School Latin Primer, ‘price 1 8 6d. 

FOWLE’S FIRST EASY LATIN READING-BOOK: Fables, 
Anecdotes of Great Men, Roman History, &c. 38 6d. 

FOWLE'S SECOND EASY LATIN READING-BOOK: Annotated 
Lessons from Cesar, Virgil, and Ovid. 3s 6d 

London : LONGMANS and Co. 


ROFESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 





Primary and Higher Schools. Revised Editions. 
FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR ... ..- oo owe ooo ane 1/4 
KEY, with Additional Exercises .. ove eco ove oe 19 
HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR 0 0 kt 2/6 
COMPANION to the HIGHER GRAMMAR ... oo (oe . 36 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIO ... ote 4/0 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


HEER'S GEOLOGY of SWITZERLAND. 

In 2 yols. 8vo, with a Geologically Coloured Map, 19 full-page Plates in Litho- 
ny Fg Obromoxylography, and about 372 Woodcuts in the Text, price 
28s, clo 

HE PRIMEVAL WORLD of SWITZERLAND. By 
Professor OSWALD HgeEr, of the University of Zurich. Edited by James 
Hsywoop, M.A., F.RS., President of the Statistical Society. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “SIX MONTHS HENCE.” 
O vVE K M A T C H E D- 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 

By the AUTHOR of “SIX MONTHS HENCE,” “ BEHIND the VEIL,” &c. 
London: F. W. J. BAKER, 

Percy Chambers, 17A Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 


_ LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.BR.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

PREsIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. -room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


RANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Queen’s 
Quality,” as supplied to her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 
tonic. 42s per dozen, net. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman’s 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
all Wine Merchants, or direct, on prepayment, by T. GRAN 
Maidstone. Carriage free in England. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Musical and Pictorial 

Entertainment, Robin Hood, the Archer that made a Hit, by Mr. Ernest 

‘Walcot. What I Saw at the Philadelphia Exhibition, by Mr. Malden. A Walk 

through the Tower, and a Kang sggy J Lecture on the New Forest, in its Historical 

and 4 ey y Mr. Kiog. Burning an ye ey with brilliant 
ri Debain's 














lied b 
ork Dusen, 





iments, by Preteens, Gardner. Type-writer > Piano 
M ique played daily. The Fountains ‘umed by Mr. Rimmel. Diving Bell, 
&e. from 12 till 5 and 7 till 10. Admission to the whole, Is; Schools and 


Children under 10 years, 6d; Workmen's. Tickets, oa y and Monday 


evenings, 6d each. 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


HER FATHER’S NAME. By Frorence Marryat, Author 
of “ Fighting the Air,” “ Her Lord and Master,” &c. In 3 vols. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


The LEAGUER of LATHOM. By Wiiiam Harrison Arns- 
worrH, Author of “Old St. Paul's,” Crichton,” &. In 3 vols. 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS of “ READY-MONEY MORTIBOY.” 


The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By the Authors of “This 
Son of Vulcan,” &c. In 3 vols. aesheibllens ee World. 


“ Replete with freshness and vivacity."—Court Journal, 
“ We don't think that any one will regret having read this book."—Academy. 


DID SHE LOVE HIM? By James Grant, Author of “The 
Romance of War,” “ Under the Red Dragon,” &c. In 3 vols. 


A WOMAN’S VICTORY. By Acnes A. Marrianp, Author 
of “ Elsie: a Lowland Sketch.” In 3 vols. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payn, Author of “Lost 
Sir Massingberd,” “Murphy's Master,” “ Found Dead,” “Cecil's Tryst,” “A 
Woman's Vengeance,” * Walter's Word,” &c. 3 vols. 


MAGGIE: a New Novel. 


“Fantoccini.” In 3 vols. 


IN MANBURY CITY. By Davm Sime. In 8 vols. 
“ Merits high praise for performance as well as for promise."—Globe. 


The CAPEL GIRLS. By Epwarp Garrert, Author of 
“ By Still Waters,” “Occupations of a Retired Life,” &c. In 2 vols. 


“Will meet with extensive sympath A religious rit permeates eve 
chapter."—Athenzum. — ” 7 
“ Cannot fail to instruct and delight."—Court Journal. 

“Is a book with high moral teaching in it."—Academy. 


A WOMAN SCORNED. By E. Owens Buiacksvey, Author 
of “ Dean Swift's Ghost,” “ Philosopher Pash,” &c. 3 yols. 


“ This is a highly romantic story, full of action and thrilling situations.” —Queen. 
PO of the best novels and most enticing books of the season."— Morning 


«Well worth reading.”—Standard. 
FOR NAME and FAME: a New Novel. By Mrs. A. B. 


Cuurcu, Author of “ Greymore,” “ Measure for Measure,” &c. 3 vols. 


“Is a powerful story, which will awaken the liveliest emotions.”"—Court Journal. 
‘Pleasant reading of the lightest description." —Standard. 


THEREBY HANGS a TALE. By Georcz Manviie 
Ferny, Author of “Ship Ahoy,” “ Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. 

“The story is pleasantly told, and comes to a good end."—Daily News. 

‘*Mr. Fenn has done good work prior to this, but oe nervous, tyme ma a Ld has 


aoere been better employed than in writing the novel under 
By Mrs. Juurus Potzocg, Author 


By Frank Barrerr, Author of 


EUNICE: a New Novel. 
of “ Liseadel,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Ts fall of interest, and — Pine tn be run ae | inveterate yy 
Daily Telegraph.——“* Eunice’ & tragic story."—Athenzum——' & story 
considerable merit." —Court Journal. 


PLAYING for LOVE. By Exzen ©. Crarron, Author of 
“ English Female Artists,” “Queens of Song,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Tt is not often that we bave the privilege and advantage of meeting with so 

truly an excellent specimen of modern fiction as is presented in these volumes, 

yoo the moral pointed is one that cannot be too highly commended."—Bell's Weekly 
essenger. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 64. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s. each 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manofactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every wea for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., bo. te sent post 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EO. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION COMPLETE.—Handsomely printed, in 34 vols. 
demy 8vo, cloth, £15. 

SARTOR RESARTUS. The Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdrockh. With a 
Portrait. Price 7s 6d. 

‘The FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. 3 vols., each 9s. 

LIFE of FREDERICK SCHILLER, and EXAMINATION of HIS WORKS. 
With maga of 1872, Portrait, and Plates. Price 93. The Supplement 

rately, 

ORITICAL an A+, MISOELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 6 vols. 

On HEROES, HERO-WORSHIP, and the HEROIC in HISTORY. Price 7s 6d. 

PAST and PRESENT. Witha Portrait. Price 9s 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS and SPEECHES. With Portraits. 5 vols., 


each 98. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS, Price 
LIFE of JOHN STERLING. With Porirait. Price 9s. 
HISTORY of FREDERICK the SECOND. 10 vols., each 9s. 
TRANSLATIONS from the GERMAN. 3 vols., each 9s. 
GENERAL INDEX to the LIBRARY EDITION. 8yvo, cloth, price 6s. 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM aga pa dg 23 vols. cr 8vo, cloth, £7 5s. 

The FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. 2 vols. 

eS,  teeneeemael LETTERS and SPEECHES, with Elucidations, &c. 3 
vols. 

LIVES of "SCHILLER and JOHN STERLING. 1 vol., 6s. 

CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 4 vols., £1 4s. 

SARTOR RESARTUS, and LECTURES on HEROES. 1 vol., 6s. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 vol, 6s. 

CHARTISM and PAST and PRESENT. 1 vol. 

TEARSL ATION from the GERMAN of MUSZEUS, TIECK, and RICHTER. 1 


vol, 

WILHELM MEISTER, by Goethe, a Translation. 2 vols., 12s. 

HISTORY of FRIEDRICH the SECOND, called Frederick the Great. Vols. I. and 
II., containing Part I.: * Friedrich till his Accession.” 14s. Vols. III. and IV., 
containing Part. II.: “The First Two Silesian Wars.” 14s. Vols. V., VL, VIL, 
completing the Work, £1 1s. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION.-—In 37 vols. small crown 8vo, price 2s each volume, 
bound in cloth; or in sets of 37 vols. in 18, cloth gilt, for £3 14s. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. —~y AYS. 7 vols. 

LIFE of JOHN STERLING. LIFE of SCHILLER. 

OLIVER so LETTERS and | FREDERICK the GREAT. 10 vols. 
SPEECHES. 5 vols. WILHELM MEISTER. 3 vols. 

On HEKOES and — ‘WOR SHIP. TRANSLATIONS from MUSZUS, 

PAST and PRESE TIECK, and RICHTER. 2 vols. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. GENERAL INDEX. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. — Complete in 30 


Volumes demy 8vo, 10s each 

This Edition it printed on a finer paper and ina larger type than has been em- 
ployed in any previous edition. The type has been cast especially for it, and the 
page is of a size to admit of the introduction of all the original Illustrations. No 
such attractive issue has been made of the writings of Mr. Dickens, which, various 
as have been the forms of publication adapted to the demands of an ever-widely 
increasing popularity, have never yet been worthily presented in a really hand- 
some library form. The collection comprises all the minor writings it was Mr. 
Dickens's wish to _ 
With 40 Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
PIOKWICK. 2 vole With 42 Illustrations by “ Phiz 
OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations by Cruikshank. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 
ag eng SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES. 2 vols. With Illustrations 

jattermole, &c. 

= a RUDGE and HARD TIMES. 2 vols. With Illustrations by Catter- 


MARTIN “CHUZZLEW IT. 2vols. With 40 Illustrations by “ Phiz.’ 
AMERIVAN NOTES and PICTURES from ITALY. 1 vol. With 8 Illustrations. 
DOMBEY and SON. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 
COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. With 40 IMustrations by “* Phiz.” 
BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. With 40 Ilustrations by “ Phiz.” 
DORRIT. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 

A TALE of TWO CITIES, With 16 Illustrations by ‘ Phiz.” 
The UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 8 lilustrations by Marcus Stone. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
yas to MOTUAL FRIEND. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

a With 17 Illustrations by Sir Edwin Landseer, B.A., 

aclise, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

ba ry dene STORIES (from Household Words, and All thé Teer Round). With 
ustrations. 

EDWIN DROOD and other STORIES. With 12 Illustrations by S. L. Fildes. 


LIBRARY EDITION.—In rs oP ans With the Original Illustrations, 30 
vols., clot 

PIOKWICK PAPERS. With 43 Illustrations. 2 vols., 16s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 39 Illustrations. 2 vols. a 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 40 Illustrations. 2 vol: 

as — SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES. With 36 Illustrations. 


BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES. With 36 Illustrations. 2 yols., 16s. 
BLEAK HOUSE. With 40 Illustrations. 2 vols., 16s 
LITTLE DORRITT. With 40 Illustrations. 2 vols., 16s. 
DOMBEY and SON. With 38 Illustrations. 2 vols., 16s. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 38 Illustrations. 2 vols., 16s. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With 40 Illustrations. 2 vols., 16s, 
SKETCHES by BOZ. With 39 Illustrations. 1 vol., 8s. 
OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations. 1 vol., 8s. 
ryote! BOOKS. With 17 Illustrations. 1 vol., 8s. 
ALE of TWO CITIES. With 16 Illustrations. 1 vol., * 
Guat EXPECTATIONS. With 8 [llustrations. 1 vol., 
PICTURES from ITALY and AMERICAN NOTFS. With's  Titustrations. 1 vol., 83. 
UNOCOMMEROIAL TRAVELLER. With § Illustrations. 1 vol., 8s. 
OHILD'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With § Illustrations. 1 vol., 8s. 
EDWIN DROOD and MISCELLANIES. With 12 Illustrations. 1 vol., 8s. 
a tt STORIES, from “ Household Words," &c. With 16 Illustrations. 
vol., 8s. 
The “CHARLES DICKENS” ata yy —In 21 yols. crown 8vo, 
cloth, with Lilustrations, £3 93 6: 
With 8 Illustrations, price 3s 6a each. With 8 rll ‘ations, price 3s each. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. A TALE of Lh | — 
MARTIN OHUZZLEWIT. SKETCHES by 
DOMBEY and SON. AMERICAN NOTES ‘and REPRINTED 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. PIEUCES. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
USE. OLIVER TWIST. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
HARD TIMES and PICTURES from 
BARNABY RUDGE. ITALY. 


EDWIN DROOD, and other Stories. With 4 Illustrations, price 3s. 
i ~~ STURIES, from Household | UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 


ords. With 4 Illustrations, 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 








wa 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 





price 3s 6d. 
A CHILD'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION. —In crown-4to vols., now publishing in Weekly 
Penny Numbers and Sixpenny Monthly Parts. ‘Each Penny Number will 
contain Two Illustrations. 13 volumes completed. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


A TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 





The COMPLETE ATLAS of 
ANOIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 
taining 230 Coloured Modern, Classical, 
a ve en a _— of a 2 vols, 
alf-morocco. ; or lv ~ 

ys ol. half-russia, 


London: 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.o, 


Hf 








TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The GENERAL ATLAS; being 
the same as the above, without the Plans of 
Cities. 174 Coloured Maps. £7 7s, half-bound 
morocco, 


London: 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.0, 





TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The ATLAS of MODERN GEO. 
GRAPHY; containing 150 beautifully Coloured 
Ma, , being all the Modern Maps in the Serieg, 
Half. {-morocco, £5 5s. 

*,* This is a magnificent Atlas, at a very low 
price ; less than 9d - — Map. 


THOMAS LETTS, 1” = Victoria Street, E.0, 





TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The FAMILY ATLAS: a Selec. 
tion of 80 Coloured Maps, from the Useful 
Knowledge Society's Series, containing the 
Recent Discoveries, &c., with the novel feature 
of a Thumb Index on "the Front Edge. Half- 
morocco, £3 3s. 


Lor« ‘on $ 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.0, 





TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The CYCLOPZDIAN ATLAS 
of GENERAL MAPS; or, Newspaper Reader's 
Companion. Containing 39 Coloured Mapas, 
ae from the Series, strongly half-bound, 

Is. 

*,* This forms a Companion Atlas to the 
“ National, ” “English,” “ Chambers's,” and 
other Cyclopedias. 


London 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.0. 





a and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The HARROW ATLAS of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. New Edition. OCon- 
taining 30 Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches. With 
Index to the Principal Places. Price 12s 6d, 
strongly bound in a 


on: 
THOMAS LETTS, my: — Victoria Street, E.C. 





TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS 
of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Containing 14 
Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches. With Index to 
— Places. Price 7s, strongly bound 
n cloth. 


London: 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 


The HARROW ATLASof CLASSI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY. Containing 23 Coloured 
Maps, 17 by 14 inches. With Index. 

128 6d, strongly bound in cloth. 





USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


London: 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS 
of CLASSIOAL GEOGRAPHY, containing 11 
Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches, with Index, 
price 7s, strongly bound in cloth. 


ndon: 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.0. 





TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The UNIVERSITY ATLAS of 
OLASSICAL and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
containing 53 Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches, 
with valuable consulting Indices, price £1 11s 6d, 
half-morocco, gilt edges. 





London: 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, EO. 





Lae and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSI- 
CAL and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, containing 
26 Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches, with Index, 
price 12s 6d, ) etongly, posed in cloth. 





THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.0, 





TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


STANFORD’S TRAVELLING 
ROAD and newas MAPS,—Scale, 12 miles 
the inch,— 
to eeIE AND @ ond i WALES. —In Case, 10s 6d; 
or on Roller, varnished, to hang up, price 15s. 
SCOTLAND or IRELAND.—Each, in Case, 
4s 6d; or on Roller, varnished, 9s. 
*,* The above are very beautifully executed se. 
*In ordering, care should be taken to quote 





full titles. iit 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 





A GEOLOGICAL MAP of 
ENGLAND and WALES; with all the Railwa; 
according to the most Recent Researches. By 
Sir Roperick J. MurcuHIsoN, D.OC.L.,&c., Fourth 
Edition. Size, 18 inches by 14. Scale, 28 miles 
to an inch. Price, on One Sheet, 5s, beautifully 
Coloured; or ——— = Saavee 78. 


THOMAS LETTS, 72 sees Victoria Street, E.C. 





TLASES and MAPS. | 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Any of the MAPS in the cheap, 
excellent, and valuable Series, designed by t + 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
may be had separately, price 6d each plain, or 
9d coloured; or folded in Case for Tourists 
or Emigrants, at slightly enhanced prices. 


ndon: 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST 


ALBEMARLE Stree, October, 1876. 


OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 
BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES. From the Time of 
the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne. By Various Writers. Edited by 
Dr. Wm. Smrrn and Professor Wacg. Vol.I. (To be completed in 3 vols.) 
Medium 8vo. 

This work is designed to give a comprehensive account of the Personal, the 

Literary, the Dogmatic, and the Ecclesiastical Life of ihe Church during the first 

eight centuries of Christianity, and in combination with the Dictionary of Christian 

Antiquities recently published, it will afford, it is believed, the most complete 

collection of materials for the Church History of that — which has yet been 

blished, either in England or abroad. Among the writers are Professors 

Fighttoot, Westcott, Swainson, and Cowell, of Cambridge ; Professors Brightand 

Stubbs, of Oxford; and Professor Salmon, of Dublin ; while Foreign and American 

scholars have also co-operated in the work. 





The SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY on the 


NEW TESTAMENT. Explanatory and Critical, with a Revision of the 
Translation. By Bishops and Olergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by 
Canon F.C. CooK, M.A. Vols. I.and II. The Gospels and the Acts. Medium 8yo. 


COMPANIONS for the DEVOUT LIFE. 


SECOND SERIES. Lectures on Well-known Devotional Works, delivered at 
St. James's, London, 1876. 8vo. 


THEOLOGIA GERMANIOA. Oanon ASHWELL. 

FENELON'S (ZUVRES SPIRITUELLES. Rev. T. T. CARTER. 
ANDREWES’ DEVOTIONS. Bishop of Ety. 

The CHRISTIAN YEAR. Oanon Barry. 

PARADISE LOST. Rev. E. H. BICKERSTETH. 

PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. Dean of CHESTER. 

The PRAYER-BOOK. Dean of CHICHESTER. 


The WITNESS of the PSALMS to CHRIST 


and CHRISTIANITY. The Bampton Lectures for 1876. By W. ALEXANDER, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry. 8vo, 


The EFFECTS of CROSS and SELF-FERTI- 


LISATION in the VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By Onarutes Darwin, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. 


BETWEEN the DANUBE and the BLACK 


SEA; or, Five Years among the Bulgarians and the Tarks. By H.O. BARK- 
LEY, Civil Engineer. Post 8vo. 


HISTORY of ANCIENT EGYPT. Derived 


from Monuments and By Professor Bruescn, of Gittingen. 
Translated from the German by H. DAnBY Szsymoor. F.R.G.S, 8vo. 


FRANCE, HOLLAND, SWITZERLAND, and 


ITALY. Leaves from an Artist's Portfolio. Consisting of a Selection of 
Sketches made during many Tours. By E. W. Cooke, B.A. With Descriptive 
Text. Small folio. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST (THOMAS 


EDWARD, Associate of the Linnwan Society). By SAMUEL SmILzs, Author of 
“Self-Help,” &c. Illustrated by George Reid, A.B.S.A. With Portrait etched 
by Rajon. Crown 8yo. 


The JESUITS: their CONSTITUTION and 


TEACHING; an Historical Sketch. By W. D. CARTWRIGHT, MP. 8vo. 


LIFE and TIMES of TITIAN. With some 


Account of his Family, chiefly from New and Unpublished Records. By J. A. 
Crowe and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. With Portrait and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


The CITIES and CEMETERIES of ETRURIA. 


By GEORGE DENNIS. An entirely New Edition. With Additions derived from 
Recent Visits to Etruscan Sites. With Plans and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
nredium 8vo, 


The FRENCH RETREAT from MOSCOW, and 


OTHER ESSAYS. By the late Earl STANHOPE. Reprinted from the 


HANDBOOK to the ENVIRONS of LONDON. 


An Account, from Personal Visits, of every Town and Village within a Oircle 
of Twenty Miles round the Metropolis. Alphabetically arranged. By James 
THORNE, F.S.A. With Index of Names. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of WEST- 


MINSTER ABBEY. By Dean Srantey. Fourth Edition. With Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. 


KIRKE’S HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 


Ninth Edition. Revised, and for the most part Rewritten, by W. MorRANT 
Baker, F.R.C.S. With 400 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. (Next week. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY; or, Iron- 


Workers and Tool-Makers. By SAmvuEL SmItes. New Edition. Post 8yo, 
6s. Uniform with “ Self-Help,” “ Character,” and “ Thrift.” 


BOSWELL'S LIFE of JOHNSON. Edited by 


JOHN WILSON CrOKER. With Notes by Lord Stowell, Sir Walter Scott, Sir 
James Mackintosh, Disraeli, Markland, Lockhart, &c. Seventh Edition. With 
Portraits. 1 vol. medium 8vo. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ECCLESIAS- 


TICAL HISTORY. From the Earliest Times to the Eve of the Protestant 
Reformation. By Puuip SmirH, B.A. With Illustrations, post 8vo. 


METALLURGY : the Art of Extracting Metals 


from their Ores, 5th Division: SILVER. By Joun Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 
With Illustrations, 8vo. 


The HUGUENOTS; their Settlements, 


Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. By SAMUEL SMILES. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Orown 8vo. 


The ART of DOG-BKEAKING, with Odds and 


Ends for Those Who Love the Dog and Gan. By General Hurommmson. Fifth 
Edition. With Ilustrations, crown 8yo. 


The ILIAD of HOMER. Translated into 
English Blank Verse. By the Earl of Dersy. Fourth Edition. With Portrait. 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 


PROFESSOR CURTIUS’S PRINCIPLES of 


GREEK ETYMOLOGY. Vol. Il. Translated by A. S. Wrigivs, M.A. end 
E. B, ENGLAND, M.A. 8¥0. 


The STUDENT’S FRENCH GRAMMAR; a 
Practical and Historical Grammar of the French Language. By O. HERon- 
WALL, late Assistant-Master at Brighton College. With an Introduction by 
M. Littré. Post 8vo. 

The special aim of this grammar is to produce a book which will work well in 


schools where Latin and Greek form the principal subjects of study. In its pre- 
paration all the latest books in French philology have been carefully studied. 


A SMALLER GRAMMAR of the FRENCH 


LANGUAGE. For the Middle and Lower Forms. Abridged from the 
above. 12mo. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the GERMAN 


LANGUAGE for ADVANCED STUDENTS. By Dr. Leonarnp SCHMITZ, 
Examiner in the University of London. Post 8yo. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S GERMAN COURSE; 


Part If. A German Reading-Book; containing Fables, Stdries, and Anecdotes, 
Natural History, and Scenes from the History of Germany. With Questions 





“ Quarterly Review,” &c. Post 8vo. 


and Notes. 12mo, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.'S LIST 
FOR THE FORTHCOMING SEASON. 








MADCAP VIOLET. By William Black. 3 vols. crown 


8yo, 31s 6d. (This day. 


ART-at-HOME SERIES. 


1. A PLEA for ART in the HOUSE, with Special Reference to the Economy 
of Collecting Works of Art, and the Importance of Taste in Education and 
Morals. By W. J. Lorriz, B.A.,F.S.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


. SUGGESTIONS for HOUSE DECORATION in PAINTING, WOOD- 
. SWORE and FURNITURE. By RHopA and AGNES GARRETT. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 


ASTRONOMICAL MYTHS. Based on Flammarion’s 


“The Heavens.” By J. F.BLake. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 


AN z UNITED STATES of 
ss NORGE s bs BTORY ¢ os Thoroughly Revised Edition. 
6 vols. crown 8y0. 


On SOME MINISTERIAL DUTIES—CATECHISING. 


PREACHING, &c. Being a Selection from Charges by the late Archdeacon 
BATHER. Edited, with Preface, by C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 


Extra fcap. 8vo. 


MODERN PHYSICAL FATALISM and the DOCTRINE of 
EVOLUTION. By Professor T. R. Birks. Including an Examination of Mr. 
H. Spencer's First Principles. Crown 8vo. 


DIFFICULTIES of BELIEF. By iter ~~} Birks. Crown 
8yvo. 


Second Edition, Enlarged. 


The RAJAH of SARAWAK: an Account of Sir James 
Brooke, K.O.B., LL.D. Given chiefly through Letters and Journals. By 
GerTRupE L. Jacos. With Portrait and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 


LOG LETTERS from the ‘CHALLENGER.’ 


GEORGE CAMPBELL. 8vo. 


An INTRODUCTION to the THEORY of ELECTRICITY. 


With Numerous Examples. By LINNZUS CUMMING. Illustrations. Crown 8yv0. 


By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster :— 
“In the DAYS of THY YOUTH.” Sermons on Practical Subjects, Preached 
at Marlborough College from 1871 to 1876. Crown 8vo. 
The FALL of MAN, and other Sermons. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
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